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FORMS OF MOUNTAINS. 


THovu, who would’st see the lovely and 
the wild 

Mingled in harmony, on Nature’s face, 

Ascend our Rocky Mountains. Let thy 
feet 

Fail not with weariness; for on their tops 

The beauty and the majesty of earth, 

Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to 
forget 

The steep and toilsome way. ‘There, as 
thou stand’st, 

The haunts of men below thee, and above, 

The mountain summits, thy expanding 
heart 

Shall feel a kindred with that loftier world 

To which thou art translated, and partake 

The enlargement of thy vision. Thou 
shalt look 

Upon the green and rolling forest tops, 

And down into the secrets of the glens 

And streams, that, with their bordering 
thickets, strive 

To hide their windings. Thou shalt gaze 
at once, 

Here on white villages, and tilth, and 
herds, 

And swarming roads; and there, on soli- 
tudes 

That only hear the torrent, and the wind 

And eagle’s shriek.— Bryanv. 


“There is a charm,” says Howitt, 
“connected with mountains, so power- 
ful that the merest mention of them, 
the merest sketch of their magnificent 
features, kindles the imagination, and 
carries the spirit at once into the bosom 
of their enchanted regions. How the 
mind is filled with their vast solitude ! 





’ 


How the inward eye is fixed on their 


silent, their sublime, their everlasting 
peaks ! How our hearts bound to the 


music of their solitary cries, to the 
Aug. 1. 





tinkling of their gushing rills, to the 
sound of their cataracts! When we 
let loose the imagination, and give it 
free charter to range through the glo- 
rious ridges of continental mountains, 
through the Alps, Apennines or Andes, 
how is it possessed and absorbed by all 
the awful magnificence of their scenery 
and character! By the sky-ward and 
inaccessible pinnacles, the 
‘Palaces where nature thrones 
Sublimity in icy halls!’ 

the dark Alpine forests; the savage 
rocks and precipices ; the fearful and 
unfathomable chasms filled with the 
sound of ever precipitating waters ; the 
cloud, the silence, the avalanche, the 
cavernous gloom, the terrible visita- 
tions of heaven’s concentrated light- 
ning, darkness and thunder ; or the 
sweeter features of living, rushing 
streams, spicy odors of flower and 
shrub, fresh spirit-elating breezes sound- 
ing through the dark pine grove ; the 
ever-varying lights and shadows, and 
aerial hues; the wide prospects, and, 
above all, the simple inhabitants.” 

But beyond their moral grandeur 
and their charms of scenery, mountains 
subserve some very important pur- 
poses in the great economy of nature. 
Their influence upon the temperature 
and fertility of vast regions, and upon 
the formation and direction of clouds 
and air-currents, will be noticed in the 
lessons on the atmosphere. They are 
also the most common boundaries of 
nations. Frequently the language 
spoken by the dwellers on one side of a 
mountain is unintelligible to the inhab- 
itants of the other slope. And not 
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only the language, but the moral, so- 


cial and political condition of man is 
influenced by the bold and picturesque 
scenery of mountain peaks, 

‘* That wear their caps of snow 

In very presence of the regal sun.” 

Mountains on land, like mountains 
in the sea, whose tops we call islands 
when they appear above the water, are 
seldom found detached or insulated. 
Sometimes, though rarely, they exist in 
aggregated groups, extending from a 
common center and not externally con- 
nected; but most commonly they are 
in ranges or mountain chains, travers- 
ing extensive regions. 

The great mouutain ranges generally 
follow the direction of the continents, 
and itis to this circumstance that all 
large countries owe their peculiarities 
of climate and productions. ‘“ Sup- 
pose,” said Guyot, “the Andes, trans- 
ferred to the eastern coast of South 
America, hindered the trade winds 
from bearing the vapors of the ocean 
into the interior of the continent, the 
plains of the Amazon and of Paraguay 
would be nothing but a desert.” 

When mountain chains occur near 
coasts, it has been observed that their 
slope is steeper toward the ocean than 
toward the interior. It has also been 
remarked that the mountains of the 
eastern continent have their long slope 
toward the north, and the steep or short 
slopes toward the south. In the west- 
ern continent the long slopes are to- 
ward the east, and the short slopes to- 
ward the west. The highest peak in 
the world, as far as ascertained, is 
Mount Everest, one of the Himalayas, 
which is 29,000 feet in altitude. Chim- 
borazo, the most elevated point ever 
reached by man, is 19,700 feet in 
height. Mount St. Elias, which is 17,- 
860 feet in height, is the highest point 
in North America. 


The Alps, famous in the records of | 
military achievements as having been | 
crossed by the armies of Hannibal and | 
Napoleon, and pre-eminent for the pic- | 


turesque grandeur of their scenery, are 





the most celebrated of all mountain 
elevations, and the highest in Europe. 
Mount Blanc, the loftiest peak, is an 
enormous mass of Granite, reaching 
the height of 15,750 feet, the ascent to 
which is rendered exceedingly difficult 
by the surrounding walls of ice, fearful] 
precipices, and the everlasting snows 
by which it is covered ; yet its summit 
has often been reached by adventurous 
tourists and men of science. The 
thoughts very naturally suggested toa 
contemplative mind by a view of these 
‘proud monuments of God,” are very 
happily expressed in the following 
lines : 
THE ALPS. 


Proud monuments of God! sublime ye 
stand 

Among the wonders of his mighty hand: 

With summits soaring in the upper sky, 

Where the broad day looks down with 
burning eye; 

Where gorgeous clouds in solemn pomp 
repose, 

Flinging rich shadows on eternal snows; 

Piles of triumphant dust, ye stand alone, 

And hold, in kingly state, a peerless 
throne! 


Like olden conquerors, on high ye rear 

The regal ensign and the glittering spear; 

Round icy spires the mists, in wreaths 
unrolled, 

Float very near, in purple or in gold; 

And voiceful torrents, sternly rolling 
there, 

Fill with wild music the unpillared air; 

What garden, or what hall on earth be- 
neath, 

Thrills to such tones as o’er the moun- 
tains breathe? 


There, through long ages past, those sum- 
mits shone 

When morning radiance on their state 
was thrown; 

There, when the summer day’s career 
was done, 

Played the last glory of the sinking sun; 

There, sparkling lustre o’er the cataract’s 
shade, 

The chastened moon her glittering rain- 
bow made; 

And, blent with pictured stars, her lustre 
la 

Where to still vales the free streams leap- 
ed away. 
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Where are the thronging hosts of other 
days, 

Whose banners floated o’er the Alpine 
ways; 

Who, through their high defiles, to battle 
wound, 

While deadly ordnance 
heights around? 

Gone; like the dream that melts at early 
morn, 

When the lark’s anthem through the sky 
is borne; 

Gone; like the wrecks that sink in ocean’s 
spray, 

And chill Oblivion murmurs, Where are 
they? 


stirred the 


Yet ‘‘ Alps on Alps ” arise; the lofty home 

Of storms and eagles, where their pin- 
nions roam; 

Still round their peaks the magic colors 
lie, 

Of morn and eve, imprinted on the sky; 

And still, while kings and thrones shall 


fade and fall, 
And empty crowns lie dim upon the pall— 


Still shall their glaciers flash; their tor- 
rents roar; 
Till kingdom fail, and nations rise no 
more. 
—Willis Gaylord Clark. 

Great as the elevations of mountains 
seem to us, they are small compared 
with the globe itself. A grain of sand 
on a twelve-inch globe would represent 
a mountain relatively much higher than 
the loftiest of the Himalayas. Andso 
small a portion of the globe is the sum 
of all the mountains, that its diameter 
would be but slightly increased if they 
were leveled to their bases, and spread 
over its surface. 

Yet, comparatively slight as these 
elevations are, showing the narrow 
range, in point of elevation from the 
sea level, to which man is confined, 
they furnish him by far the best op- 
portunities which he has for observing 
the phenomena of nature ; and of all 
mountains, those of the torrid zone are 
the best adapted for this purpose. The 
celebrated traveler and naturalist, 
Humboldt, has the following remarks 
on this subject : 

“Among the colossal mountains of 
Quito and Peru, furrowed by deep ra- 





vines, man is enabled to contemplate 
alike all the families of plants, and all 
the stars of the firmament. There, at 
a single glance, the eye surveys majes- 
tic palms, humid forests of bambusa, 
and the varied specimens of musaceze ; 
while above these forms of tropical 
vegetation appear oaks, medlars, the 
sweet-brier, and umbelliferous plants, 
as in our European homes. There, as 
the traveler turns his eyes to the vault 
of heaven, a single glance embraces the 
constellation of the Southern Cross, 
the Magellanic clouds, and the guiding 
stars of the constellation of the Bear, 
as they circle round the arctic pole. 
There the depths of the earth and the 
vaults of heaven display all the rich- 
ness of their forms and the variety of 
their phenomena. There the different 
climates are ranged the one above the 
other, stage by stage, like the vegetable 
zones, whose succession they limit ; and 
there the observer may readily trace 
the laws that regulate the diminution 
of heat, as they stand indelibly inscri- 
bed on the rocky walls and abrupt de- 
clivities of the Cordilleras.” 

Let these remarks suggest to the 
reader how much of interest the va- 
rious aspects of nature present to the 
observant eye of the philosopher, and 
how much a knowledge of the laws of 
nature is calculated to contribute to 
our intellectual pleasures. 


A vessel at the commencement of 
its voyage may be in good condition, 
and full freighted : it may be navigated 
by skilful hands, and weather many 
storms ; yet for want of proper atten- 
tion to the conpass, quadrant, and 
plummet, be run aground even at the 
mouth of the port.—Ixsip. 


xneninsiscllipgialtii pitty 
He is an accomptant who can cast 


up correctly the sum of his own 
errors. — DILLWYN. 
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AN EVENING THOUGHT. 


Shining with effulgent beauty, 
Sparkling ever, lovely star ; 

[s not joyous praise my duty, 
While I view thee from afar / 





He who formed this lucid splendor, 
Pendant from bright worlds above, 
Bids me all my heart surrender, 
Seeks my poor imperfect love. 


His the heart that never wanders 
From the object of its cares ; 

Mine the heart that seldom ponders 
On the love the Saviour bears. 


Oh for some celestial kindling 
In my cold and icy breast ; 
Then, with heaven 1 should be ming- 
ling, 
While yon star illumines the west. 





seingeaiiligaalintiie tat tmeitacein 
AN OLD HAUNT. 
The rippling water, with its drowsy 
tone,— 
The tall elms, tow’ring in their stately 
pride,— 
And—sorrow’s type—the willow sad and 
lone, 


Kissing in graceful woe the murmur- 
ing tide ;— 


The gray church tower,—and dimly seen 
beyond, 
The faint hills gilded by the parting 
sun, 
All were the same, and seem’d with greet- 
ing fond 
To welcome me as they of old had 
done. 





And for a while I stood as in a trance, 
On that loved spot forgetting toil and 
pain,— 
Buoyant my limbs, and keen and _ bright 
my glance, 
For that brief space I was a boy again ! 


Again with giddy mates I careless play’d 
Or plied the quivering oar, on conquest 
bent ;— 
Again, beneath the tall elm’s silent 
shade, 
IL woo’d the fair, and won the sweet 
consent. 





But brief alas! the spell,—for suddenly 
Peal’d from the tower the old familiar 
chimes, 
And with their clear, heart thrilling mel- 
ody, 
Awaked the spectral forms of darker 
times. 


And I remember’d all that years had 
wrought— 
How bow’d my care-worn frame, how 
dimm’d my eyes, 
How poor the gauds by Youth so keenly 
sought, 
How quench’d and dull Youth’s aspira- 
tions hight. 


And in half mournful half upbraiding 
host, 
Duties neglected—high resolves un- 
kept— 
And many a heart by death or falsehood 
lost 
In lightning current o’er my bosom 
swept. 


Then bow’d the stubborn knees, as back- 


ward sped 
The self accusing thoughts in dread 
array, 
And, slowly from their long-congealed 
bed, 
Forced the remorseful tears their si- 
lent way. 


Bitter yet healing drops! in mercy sent, 
Like soft dews falling on a thirsty 
plain,—- 
And ere those chimes their last faint 
notes had spent, 
Strengthn’d, and calm’d I stood erect 
again. 


Strengthn’d, the task allotted to fulfill ; 
Calm’d the thick coming sorrows to 
endure ; 
Fearful of naught but my own frail will, 
In His Almighty strength secure. 


For a sweet voice had whisper’d hope to 
me,— 
Had through my darkness shed a kind- 
ly ray ;— 
It is said: ‘* The past is fix’d immutably, 
Yet is there comfort in the coming 
day ?” 
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SUMMER PASTIME. 


Do not ask how I’d amuse me 
When the long bright summer 
comes, 
And welcome leisure woos me 
To shun life’s crowded homes ; 
To shun the sultry city, 
Whose dense oppressive air 
Might make one weep with pity 
For those who must be there. 





Pll tell you then—I would not 
To foreign countries roam, 
As though my fancy could not 
Find occupance at home ; 

Nor to home-haunts of fashion 
Would I, least of all, repair, 
For guilt, and pride, and passion, 
Have summer-quarters there. 


Far, far from watering places 
Of note and name I’d keep, 
For there would vapid faces 
Still throng me in my sleep ; 
Then contact with the foolish, 
The arrogant the vain, 
The meaningless—the mulish, 
Would sicken heart and brain. 


No—lI’d seek some shore of ocean 
Where nothing comes to mar 
The ever-fresh commotion 
Of land and sea at war ; 
Save the gentle evening only 
As it steals along the deep, 
Spirit-like and lonely, 
To still the waves to sleep. 


There long hours I‘d spend in view- 
ing 
The elemental strife, 
My soul the while subduing 
With the littleness of life ; 
Of life with all its paltry plans, 
[ts conflicts and its cares— 
The feebleness of all that’s man’s— 
The might that’s God’s and theirs ! 


And when eve came I’d listen 
To the stilling of that war, 

Till oe’r my head should glisten 
The first pure silver star ; 

Then, wandering homeward slowly, 
I’d learn my heart the tune 

Which the dreaming billows lowly, 
Were murmuring to the moon ! 





JOSEPHINE. 


NAPOLEON, soon after he became 
first consul, published a decree inviting 
the emigrants to return, and did what 
he could to restore to them their con- 
fiscated estates. There were, however, 
necessarily exceptions from the gen- 
eral act of amnesty. Cases were con- 
tinually arising of peculiar perplexity 
and hardship, where widows and _or- 
phans, reduced from opulence to pen- 
ury, sought lost property, which, du- 
ring the tumult of the times, had _ be- 
come involved in inextricable embarass- 
ments. All such persons made appli- 
cation to Josephine. She ever found 
time to listen to their tales of sorrow, to 
speak words of sympathy, and, with 
great soundness of judgment, to render 
them all the aid in her power. ‘“ Jo- 
sephine,” said Napoleon, in reference 
to these her applications for the unfor- 
tunate, “‘ will not take a refusal. But 
it must be confessed, that she rarely 
undertakes a case which has not pro- 
priety, at least, on its side.” The Ja- 
cobin laws had fallen with fearful se- 
verity upon all the members of the an- 
cient aristocracy and all the friends of 
royalty. ‘The cause of these victims of 
anarchy Josephine was ever ready to 
espouse. 

A noble family by the name of De- 
crest had been indebted to the interpo- 
sition of the wife of the first consul for 
their permission to return to France. 
As nearly all their property had dis- 
appeared during their exile, Josephine 
continued to befriend them with her 
influence and her purse. On the even- 
ing of a festival day, a grand display 
of fire works on the banks of the Seine, 
a rocket, misdirected, struck a son of 
the marquis on the breast, and instant- 
ly killed him. The young man, who 
was on the eve of his marriage with 
the daughter of an ancient friend, was 
an ofticer of great promise, and the 
hope of the declining family. His 
death was a terrible calamity, as_ well 
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as a most afflictive bereavement. The 
father abandoned himself to all the 
delirium of inconsolable grief, and was 
so utterly lost in the depths of despair, 
that it was feared that his mind would 
never again recover its tone. The 
Duke of Orleans was a grand uncle to 
the young man who was killed, and 
Madame Montesson, the mother of 
Louis Phillippe, sent for her distressed 
relatives that she might administer to 
their consolation. All her endeavors, 
however, were entirly unavailing. 

In the midst of this afflictive scene, 
Josephine entered the saloon of 
Madame Montesson. Her own heart 
taught her that in such a grief as this 
words were valueless. Silently she 
took by the hand the eldest daughter, 
a beautiful girl, whose loveliness plead 
loudly for a father’s care, and in the 
other arm she took their infant child 
of fifteen months, and, with her own 
cheeks bathed in tears, she kneeled 
before the stricken mourner. He 
raised his eyes and saw Josephine, the 
wife of the first consul, kneeling before 
him, and imploringly presenting his 
two children. He was at first aston- 
ished at the sight. Then bursting into 
tears, he exclaimed, “ Yes! I have 
much for which I am yet bound to 
live. These children have claims upon 
me, and I must no longer yield to de- 
spair.” A lady who was present on 
this occasion says, ‘“‘I witneessed this 
scene, and shall never forget it. The 
wife of the first consul expressed, in 
language I shall not attempt to imi- 
tate, all the tenderness which the ma- 
ternal bosom alone knows. She was 
the very image of a ministering angel, 
for the touching charm of her voice and 
look pertained more to heaven than to 
earth.” Josephine had herself seen 
days as dark as could lower over a 
mortal’s path. Love for her children 
was then the only tie which bound her 
to life. In those days of anguish she 
learned the only appeal which, under 
these circumstances, could touch a de- 
spairing father’s heart. 











Several conspiracies were formed 
about this time against the life of the 
first consul. That of the Infernal Ma- 
chine was one of the most desperate, 
reckless, and atrocious which history 
has recorded. On the evening of De- 
cember 24, 1800, Napoleon was going 
to the opera. Three gentlemen were 
with him in his carriage. Josephine, 
with Hortense and one or two others, 
followed in another carriage. In pass- 
ing from the Tuilleries to the theatre, 
it was necessary to pass through the . 
narrow street St. Nicaire. A cart, ap- 
parently by accident overturned, ob- 
structed the passage. The coachman, 
however, who was driving his horses 
very rapidly, crowded his way by. He 
had barely passed the cart when a ter- 
rific explosion took place. which was 
heard all over Paris. Eight persons 
were instantly killed and more than 
sixty wounded. Some of the houses in 
the vicinity was nearly blown down. 
The windows of both the carriages 
were shattered, and Hortense was 
slightly wounded by the broken glass. 
Napoleon drove on to the opera, where 
he found the audience in the utmost 
consternation, for the explosion had 
shaken the whole city. He entered 
with a countenance as pefectly calm 
and untroubled as if nothing unusal 
had occurred. Every eye was fixed on 
him. As soon as it was perceived that 
his person was safe, thunders of ap- 
plause shook the walls of the theater. 
On every side Napoleon was greeted 
with the most devoted expressions of 
attachment. Soon Josephine came in 
pale and trembling, and, and after re- 
maining half an hour, they both re- 
tired to the Tuiileries. | Napoleon 
found the palace crowded with all the 
public functionaries of Paris, who had 
assembled to congratulate him upon 
his escape. 

The life of Josephine was saved on 
this occasion by apparently the merest 
accident. She had received a magnifi- 
cent shawl, a present from Coustanti- 
nople, and was preparing to wear it 
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that evening for the first time. Na- 
poleon, however, in playful criticsm, 
condemned the shawl, remarking upon 
its pattern and its color, and commend- 
ing one which he thought more beau- 
tiful. ‘“‘ You are a bold man,” said 
Josephine, smiling, “in venturing to 
criticise my toilette. I shall take my 
revenge in giving you a lesson how to 
attack a redoubt. However,” she con- 
tinued, turning to one of her attend- 
ants, ‘ bring me the general’s favorite. 
I will wear that.” A delay of a few 
moments was caused in exchanging 
the shawls. In the mean time, Napo- 
leon, with his friends, entered his car- 
riage and drove on. Josephine soon 
followed. She had just entered the 
street when the explosion took place. 
Had she followed, as usual, directly 
behind Napoleon, her death would 
have been almost inevitable. 

It was subsequently ascertained, 
greatly to the surprise of Napoleon and 
all Europe, that the Royalists were the 
agents in this conspiracy. Napoleon 
had been their benefactor, and whila 
he knew it to be impossible to replace 
the Bourbons on the throne of France, 
he did everything in his power to mit- 
igate the misfortunes which Jacobin 
violence had inflicted upon their 
friends. The first consul made no dis- 
guise of his utter detestation of the 
Jacobins, and of their reign of merci- 
less tyranny. He consequently sup- 
posed that they were the authors of 
the atrocious crime. The real authors 
of the conspiracy, were however, soon 
discovered. Fouche, whom Bonaparte 
disliked exceedingly for his inhuman 
deeds during the Revolution, was the 
Minister of Police. Upon him mainly 
devolved the trial and the punishment 
of the accused. Josephine immedi- 
ately wrote a letter to Fouche, most 
strikingly indicative of the benevolence 
of her noble heart, and of that strength 
of mind which could understand that 
the claims of justice must not pass un- 
heeded. 

‘“CrrizEN Minister,—While I yet 











tremble at the frightful event which 
has just occurred, I am disquieted and 
distressed through fear of the punish- 
ment necessarily to be inflicted on the 
guilty, who belong, it is said, to fami- 
lies with whom [I lived in habits of in- 
tercourse. I shall be solicited by 
mothers, sisters, and disconsolate wives; 
and my heart will be broken through 
my inability to obtain all the mercy for 
which I would plead. 

I know that the clemency of the 
first consul is great, his attachment to 
me extreme; but the crime is_ too 
dreadful that terrible example should 
not be necessary. The chief of the 
government has not been alone ex- 
posed ; and it is that which will ren- 
der him severe—inflexible. I conjure 
you, therefore, to do all in your power 
to prevent inquiries being pushed too 
far. Do not detect all those persons 
who have been accomplices in these 
odious transactions. Let not France, 
so long overwhelmed by public execu- 
tions, groan anew beneath such inflic- 
tions. It is even better to soothe the 
public mind than to exasperate men 
by fresh terrors. In short, when the 
ringleaders of this nefarious attempt 
shall have been secured, let severity 
give place to pity for inferior agents, 
seduced as they may have been by 
dangerous falsehoods or exaggerated 
opinions. 

‘‘ When just invested by supreme 
power, the first consul, as seems to me, 
ought rather to gain hearts than to be 
exhibited as ruling slaves. Soften by 
your counsels whatever may be too 
violent in this just resentment. Pun- 
ish—alas! that you must certainly 
do—but pardon still more. Be also 
the support of those unfortunate men 
who, by frank avowal or repentance, 
shall expiate a portion of their 
crime. 

“Having myself narrowly escaped 
perishing in the Revolution, you must 
regard as quite natural my _interfer- 
ence on behalf of those who can be 
saved without involving in new danger 
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the life of my husband, precious to me 
and to France. On this account do I 
entreat you, make a wide distinction 
between the authors of the crime and 
those who, through weakness or fear, 
have consented to take a part therein. 
As a woman, a wife, and a mother, I| 
must feel the heart-rendings of those 
who apply to me. Act, citizen minis- 
ter, in such a manner that the number 
of these may be lessened. This will 
spare me much grief. Never will | 
turn away from the supplications of 
misfortune. But in the present in- 
stance you can do indefinitely more 
than I, and you will, on this account, 
excuse my importunity. Rely on my 
gratitude and esteem.” 
Hortense was now eighteen years of 
age. Louis Napoleon, brother of the 
first consul, was twenty-four. The 
plan was formed by N apoleon and Jose- 
phine of uniting them in marriage. Louis 
was a studious, ‘imaginative, pensive man, 
with no taste for the glitter and pomp of 
fashion, and with decided aversion to 
earth’s noisy ambition. He loved com- 
muning with his own thoughts, the fall- 
ing leaf, the sighing wind—the fireside 
with its books, its solitude, its sacred so- 
ciety one or two congenial friends. He 
belonged to that class of men, always im- 
bued with deep feeling, whose happiness 
is only found in those hallowed affections 
which bind kindred hearts in congenial 
pursuits and joys. As Napoleon was 
riding triumphantly upon his war-horse 
over the Austrian squadrons in Italy, 
achieving the brilliant victories . which 
paved his way to the the throne of 
France, Louis, then a young man_ but 
nineteen years of age, met in Prris a 
young lady, the daughter of an emigrant 
noble, for whom he formed a strong at- 
tachment, and his whole soul became ab- 
sorbed in the passion of love. Napoleon 
was informed of his attachment, and, ap- 
prehensive that the alliance of his brother 
with one of the oid Royalist families 
might endanger his own ambitious proj- 
ects, he sent him away on a _ military 
commission, and with his inflexible will 
and strong arm broke off the connection. 
The young lady was soon after married 
to another gentleman, and poor Louis 
was plunged into depths of disappoint- 
ment and melancholy from whence he 








neveremerged. Life was ever after to 
to him but a cloudy day, till, with a 
grief-worn spirit, he sank into the 
grave. 

Napoleon, conscious of the sensitive 
wound he had inflicted on his _ brother, 
endeavored in various ways to make 
amends. There was very much in his 
ventle, affectionate, and fervent spirit to 
attract the tender regard of Napoleon, 
and he ever manifested toward him a 
disposition of peculiar kindness. It was 
long before Louis would listen to the 
proposition of his marriage with Hor- 
tense. His affections stiil clung, though 
hopelessly, yet so tenaciously to the lost 
object of his idolatry, that he could not 
think, without pain, of his union with 
another. More uncongenial nupitals 
could hardly have been imagined. Hor- 
tense was a beautiful, merry, thoughtles 
girl—amiable, but very fond of excite- 
ment and display. In the ball-room, the 
theater, and other places of brilliant en- 
tertainment, she found her chief pleas- 
ures. In addition to this incongruity, 
she was already in love with the hand- 
some Duroc, the favorite aid of Napo- 
leon. It is not st range that such a young 
lady should have seen as little to fancy 
in the disappointed and_ melancholy 
Louis as he could see attractive in one 
who lived but for the pageantry of the 
passing hour. Thus both parties were 
equally averse to the match.y The tact of 
Josephine, however, and the power of 
Napvleon combined, soon overcame all 
obstacles, and the mirth-loving maiden 
and the pensive scholar were led to their 
untoward nupitals. Hortense became 
more easily reconciled to the match, as 
her powerful father promised in conse- 
quence of this alliance, to introduce her 
to seats of grandeur where all her de- 
sires should be gratified. Louis, resign- 
ing himself to any lot in a world which 
had no further joy in store for him, suf- 
fered himself to be conducted submis- 
sively to the altar. 

At the fete given in honor of this mar- 
riage, the splendors of ancient royalty 
seemed to be revived. But every eye 
could see the sadness of the newly mar- 
ried bride beneath the profusion of dia- 
monds aud flowers with which she was 
adorned. Louis Napoleon is the only 
surviving offspring of this uncongenial 
union. 

The gay and handsome Duroc, who had 
been the accepted lover of ILortense, was 
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soon after married to an heiress, who 
brought him, with an immense fortune, 
a haughty spirit and an irritable temper, 
which embittered all his days. The sub- 
sequent life of Hortense presents one of 
the most memorable illustrations of the 
insufficiency of human grandeur to pro- 
mote happiness. Josephine witnessed 
with intense solicitude the utter want of 
congeniality existing between them, and 
her heart often bled as she saw alienation 
growing stronger and stronger, until it 
resulted in an entire separation. Hor- 
tense might easily have won and retained 
the affections of the pensive but warm- 
hearted Louis, had she followed the coun- 
sels of her noble mother. Josephine, 
herself the almost perfect model of a 
wife, was well qualified to give advice in 
such a case. The following letter, writ- 
ten to Hortense some time before her 
separation from Louis, exhibits in a 
most amiable light the character of Jose- 
phine : 
TO QUEEN HORTENSE. 

‘What [learned eight days ago gave 
me the greatest pain. What | observe 
to day confirms and augments my sor- 
row. Why show to Louis this repug- 
nance! Instead of rendering him more 
ungracious still by caprice, by inequality 
of character, why do you not rather make 
efforts to surmount your indifference? 
But you will say, he is not amiable. All 
that is relative. If not in your eyes 
amiable, he may appear so to others, and 
all women do not view him through the 
medium of dislike. As for myself, who 
am here altogether disinterested, I ima- 
gine that I behold him as he is, more 
loving, doubtless, than lovable, but this 
is a great and rare quality. He is gen- 
erous, beneficent, feeling, aud, above all, 
an excellent father. If you so willed, 
he would prove a good husband. His 
melancholy, his love of study and retire- 
ment, injure him in your estimation. 
For these, I ask you, is he to blame? Is 
he obliged to conform his nature to cir- 
cumstances? Who could have predicted 
to him his fortune? But, according to 
you, he has not even the courage to bear 
that fortune. This, I believe, is an er- 
ror; but he certainly wants the strength. 
With his ascetic inclinations, his invinci- 
ble desire of retirement and study, he 
finds himself misplaced in the elevated 
rank to which he has attained. You de- 
sire that he should imitate his brother. 
Give him, first of all, the same tempera- 

Aug. 2. 





ment. You have not failed to remark 
that almost our entire existence depends 
upon our health, and that upon our di- 
gestion. Let poor Louis digest better, 
and you will find him more amiable. 
But, such as he is, there can be no reason 
for abandoning him, or making him feel 
the unbecoming sentiments with which 
he inspires you. Do you, whom I have 
seen so kind, continue to be so at the 
moment when it is precisely more than 
ever necessary. Take pity on a man who 
has to lament that he possesses what 
would constitute another’s happiness; 
and, before condemning him, think of 
others who, like him, have groaned be- 
neath the burden of their greatness, and 
bathed with their tears that diadem 
which they believed had never been des- 
tined for their brow.” 

This, surely, was admirable counsel, 
and, had Hortense followed it, she would 
have saved herself gnany along year of 
loneliness and anguish. But the impet- 
uous and thoughtless bride could not re- 
press the repugnance with which she re- 
garded the cold exterior and the exacting 
love of her husband. Louis demanded 
from her a singleness and devotedness of 
affection which was unreasonable. He 
wished to engross all her faculties of 
loving. He desired that every passion 
of hersoul should be centered in him, 
and was jealous of any happiness she 
found excepting that which he could give. 
He was even troubled by the tender re- 
gard with which she cherished her mother 
and her brother, considering all the love 
she gave to them as so much withheld 
from him. Hortense was passionately 
fond of music and of painting. Louis 
almost forbade her the enjoyment of 
those delightful accomplishments, think- 
ing that she pursued them with a heart- 
felt devotion inconsistent with that su- 
preme love with which she ought to re- 
gard her husband. Hortense, proud and 
high-spirited, would not submit to such 
tyranny. She resisted and retaliated. 
She became, consequently, wretched, and 
her husband wretched, and discord with- 
ered all the joys of home. At last, the 
union of such discordant spirits become 
utterally insupportable. They separated. 
The story of their domestic quarrels vi- 
brated upon the ear of Europe. Louis 
wandered here and there, joyless and 
sad, till, weary of a miserable life, alone 
and friendless, he died. Hortense re- 
tired, with a restless and suffering heart, 
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to the mountains of Switzerland, where, 
in a secluded castle, she lingered out the 
remaining daysof her sorrowful pilgrim- 
age. It was an unfortunate match. 
Having been made, the only possible 
remedy was in pursuing the course which 
Josephine so earnestly recommended. 
Had Josephine been married to Louis, 
she would have followed the course she 
counseled her daughter to pursue. She 
would have leaned fondly upon his arm 
in his morning and evening walks. She 
would have cultivated a lively interest in 
his reading, his studies, and all his quiet 
domestic pleasures. She would, as far as 
possible, have relinquished every pursuit 
which could by any possibility have 
caused him pain. Thus she would have 
won his love and hisadmiration. Every 
day her power over him would have been 
increased. Gradually her influence would 
have moulded his character to a better 
model. He would have become proud of 
his wife. He woul have leaned upon 
her arm. He would have been support- 
ed by her affection and her intellectual 
strength. He would have become more 
cheerful in character and resolute in pur- 
pose. Days of tranquility and happiness 
would have embellished their dwelling. 
The spirit of Josephine ! It is noble as 
It accomplishes the most 
exalted achievements, and diffuses the 
most ennoblin ppiness. There are 
thousands of unions as uncongenial as 
that of Hortense and Louis. From the 
woes such unions would naturally engen- 
der there is but one refuge, and Joseph- 
ine has most beautifully shown what that 
refuge is. Hortense, proud and _high- 
spirited, resolved that she would not sub- 
mit to the exacting demands of her hus- 
band. In her sad fate we read the warn- 
ing not to imitate her example. 


RICHELIEU. 


BY A. C. RICKETS, 





WE are to speak of one whose name 
is a synonym for patriotism ; whose 
life, with its unparalleled powers, was 
consecrated to his country, “ when its 
rich men were despots, its poor ban- 
ditti; when sloth was in the mart, and 





schism within the temple ; when brawls 
were festering to rebellion, and weak 
laws rotting away with rust in antique 
sheaths.” To confront such public 
confusion, to grapple with an avaricious 
power seeking nobility when the laws 
are so weak as no longer to demand re- 
spect or obedience, requires a states- 
man of quick perception, ready deter- 
mination and undaunted firmness, 
whose fear of bitter defeat only makes 
its weapons sharper and more effective. 
History can boast of but few names of 
this noble type of statesmanship, among 
whom none are more prominent than 
that of Armande Richelieu, better 
known in history as Cardinal Richelieu. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of the 
world, did a nation plunge more precip- 
itously from a height of apparent pros- 
perity, into the wildest tumult and con- 
fusion, than d¢d France on May 14th, 
1610, when Henry [V. fell a victim to 
the dagger of Ravaillac. Louis XIII. 
was but nine years old, and the appoint- 
ment of the late queen, Mary of Medi- 
cl, as regent, was the natural source 
of all the artifices of political intrigue 
which followed. Mental weakness and 
an unscrupulous ambition left the queen 
an easy victim for designing grandees, 
which soon drove from her court all 
worthy and earnest men, for she was 
made the subject of Florentine sub- 
tlety and political intrigue, without a 
barrier of patriotism interposed _ be- 
tween the state and its-enemies. The 
same blind bigotry which had been 
curbed, not crushed, during Henry’s 
reign, burst forth as a fasted lion, with 
accumulated terror. The prosperity of 
the last reign was but a scene behind 
which the rapacity of a restless nobil- 
ity had been whetted to keenness, only 
awaiting the fatal event which was to 
leave the state at its mercy. Those 
who should have been its protectors 
became the excitors of brawls and 
mobs, and were being compromised 
with large pensions, only that they 
might begin again. Thus was the full 
treasury, accumulated by the rigid 


conomy of the previous reign, soon 
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squandered, and the nation impover- 
ished, in quieting the rebellious natures 
of a serf-mastering nobility. This 
turned the attention of the crafty no- 
bility to the fortresses, districts and 
towns of which every duke and count 
sough to seize for himself that he might 
gratify his despotic ambition, by thrust- 
ing his tyrannical sword fhto the heart 
of the nation, and his hands into the 
pockets of the people. 

When at last the unsatiated nobility 
could find nothing more to plunder, 
when the fanatical clergy had become 
dissatistied with the privileges and pros- 
perity of the Huguenots, and when the 
people could no longer endure the dom- 
ineering tyranny of a serf-owning spirit 
and the utter disregard of their rights 
in the administration of the laws, a 
united voice was sent up from all parts 
of the nation for the assemblage of the 
States General. The States General 
was convoked, recalling many unpleas- 
ant associations, and awakening new 
anxieties and intrigues. Here were 
the representatives of all classes, the 
oppressed people, the intolerant clergy, 
and the defiant, lawless nobility. W hat- 
ever may have been expected, amongst 
the most incredulous, in the way of 
redressing wrongs, adjusting rights, 
and the restoration of order and regu- 
larity, all were disappointed, and but 
little was accomplished. An unhal- 
lowed spirit brooded over the misgiv- 
ings of men, the strong, steady minded 
lost their balance in the midst of dis- 
sensions, and toppled into passion, the 
weaker ones grew wild with rage when 
they saw their rights were to be disre- 
garded, and _ the unscrupulous nobility 
sought every advantage their long ex- 
perienced intrigues could afford. When 
the dissensions had reached their cul- 
mination, and bitter discord was sweep- 
ing over all like a tropical hurricane, 
an individual arose, whose youthful ap- 
pearance, whose firm and manly bear- 
ing, bespoke the statesman who had 
laid aside prejudice to seek for truth, 
who could forget party and sectional 
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interest, and make a final struggle to 
enthrone justice, and redeem his down- 
trodden country from the vile hands of 
its enemies. He advanced broad and 
liberal views, saw and shadowed forth 
the true relation between the subjects 
and the state, the nobility and the pop- 
ulace, the Catholic and the Protestant ; 
showed the weakness of the laws and 
their administration, and vividly paint- 
ed the lawlessness of the nobility. 
Though hidden beneath the veil of ex- 
aggerated grievances, he beheld justice, 
and ‘marked her for his own.” He 
grappled with and was solving the 
great problems which were sundering 
the assembly and dividing the people. 
His words fell with sledge-like weight 


upon that agitated audience. He was 
drawing dissenters together with his 


eloquent advocacy of justice and pat- 
riotism, and binding them with the 
iron band which he forged with his 
logic. But the labors of five long 
months vanished before those barred 
doors, and resounding hammers, like 
the noonday sunshine, hotly pursued by 
deep dark shadows, hurried on by deaf- 
ening thunders, just when hopeful suc- 
cess had almost reached its zenith, sud- 
den gloom and disappointment o’ershad- 
owed all true men as they turned home- 
ward to behold a more unindurable 
anarchy, for nothing tangible had been 
accomplished. But each had heard the 
eloquence and iron logic hurled by a 
heart of justice and patriotism, and be- 
held the undaunted courage and zeal of 
a statesman, whose powers all felt to 
fear, and whom they never could for- 
get. It was the young bishop, hero, 
statesman and patriot, Armand Riche- 
lieu. Something was accomplished ; a 
man was revealed in whose breast was 
reposed justice, and in whose mind 
dwelt powers that could not be chain- 
ed. Richelieu returned to his bishop- 
ric without a shadow of dispair dark- 
ening his manly countenance, for his 
heart was warmed with the love of his 
country, whilst deep down in his soul 
he meditated the rescue of the state 
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and the overthrow of its enemies. The 


three years that followed witnessed in 
France all that is sweeping, devasta- 


ting, bitter and terrifying to a nation, 


for all was enveloped in a galling 


anarchy. The court grew weaker, the 
mob grew stronger, law was defiantly 


violated, even to attacking of the young 
king and his retinue. The queen and 
her Florentine minister looked out up- 
on the nation only to witness crime 
and vice, which they had no power to 
control. Thou weak-minded and am- 
bitious, the regent began to fully real- 
ize her utter incapacity to longer con- 
trol the conflicting elements. Remem- 
bering the zealous Richelieu, she sent 
for him, and made him guardian over 
the state. He seemed to grasp all in- 
tuitively, for he had not been an idle, 
indifferent observer of his country’s 
wrongs. He handled his new weapons 
with the skill of the most experienced, 
always striking in the weakest places, 
that his blows might be most effective. 
Kxamples were made of the more 
haughty and defiant, the less dangerous 
were banished and degraded. The 
hearts of patriots were warmed, and 
those of traitors chilled, by his strong 
meaning proclamations and manifes- 
toes. He was preparing for the sub- 
jugation of the districts, fortresses and 
cities, over which dukes and counts 
exercised complete sovereignty, and 
which coiled about the nation as a ser- 
pent its victim preparatory to the 
crushing out of all vitality. But the 
work had hardly begun when the young 
king conspired against the life of Con- 
cini, the minister, banished the queen, 
and sent Richelieu back to his bishop- 
ric, and assumed the prerogative as 
well as the name of king. Though 
the seven long years of national dissi- 
pation and degradation which followed 
was the natural result of Louis’ imbe- 
cility, it must be regarded as a bless- 
ing in the end, because it gave the 
undivided control of the state into the 
hands of its preserver and guardian. 
Tf possible. the anarchy was still more 
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sweeping than under the control of the 
queen, for new and still more serious 
evils were developed. The Huguenots, 
whose rights and guarantees had been 
most shamefully violated, organized a 
political league, established their own 
laws, and fortified themselves against 
their enemies, forming a state within a 
state, and tHe two branches of the 
house of Austria were causing all Enu- 
rope to tremble on account of the mag- 
nitude of their power and their threat- 
ening encroachments. ‘The king only 
realized his weakness when the nation 
had become a ghastly skeleton, a tot- 
tering frame-work, and was pursuaded 
by the queen mother, who had been 
reconciled to her son, to recall Riche- 
lieu. Again the little bishopric of 
Lucos was divested of its noble prelate, 
who welcomed with enthusiasm and a 
heart of overflowing joy, the superior 
claims of his country upon his power 
of mind and his _unshaken patriotism, 
Richelieu was aimbitious for hon- 
ors and self-aggrandizeménty_this was 
gratified by obtaining the Cardinalship, 
after being appointed Chief Minister of 
State ; but his ambition took on a no- 
bler form than that of most men, for 
it was always subordinated to the high- 
est good of the object for which he la- 
bored. On the assumption of his new 
duties, Richelieu records these words 
in his political testament: ‘ When 
your majesty resolved to give me en- 
trance into your councils and a great 
share of your confidence, I promised 
your majesty to use all my industry, 
and all the authority you gave me, to 
ruin the Huguenot party, to abase the 
pride of the high nobles, and to raise 
your names among foreign nations to 
the place where it ought to be.” 

His visible policy comprised three 
grand objects: ‘The overthrow of the 
political power of the Huguenots, the 
subjugation of the lawless nobles, and 
the humbling of the houses of Austria 
and Spain; but this, by no means, 
measured the work he accomplished. 





We must look deeper down, even into 
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the secret thoughts of men, the change 
in political and _ religious opinions 
which followed throughout all Europe. 
We must dig up and examine the roots 
upon which almost every system of 
government has been engrafted, not 
omitting our proud America, for he 
first marked the distinction between 
Church and State, and cleft them 
asunder. The remainder of his career 
is an exhibition of his powers and ca- 
pacity as well as his zealous patriotism. 
His history is the history of France, 
and enters largely into that of all Eu- 
rope during the remaining eighteen 
years of his life. 

France was not large enough for the 
full play of his genius. He planted a 
germ in every court in Kurope, which 
developed to producing abundant frui- 
tion. Having formed alliances with 
England and Holland, which gave him 
a precedence of unequalled diplomatic 
powers, he unsheathed the rusted laws 
and gave them a diamond polish by 
the most rigorous activity. He began 
by pruning the court itself of sapping 
suckers, and engrafting the stalks with 
the most carefully selected fruits, freed 
the Vateline district from the domin- 
ion of Rome and Spain, securing an al- 
liance with Switzerland. His sagacity 
and rigid adherence to justice, brought 
him swarm of enemies from among the 
querulous people and the seditious no- 
bility who could no longer practice 
their chicanery defiantly. This ex- 
posed his life to constant danger from 
the sanguinary hand of the conspirator. 
But these attempts afforded ample op- 
portunities for abasing and punishing 
these men of high places, who had long 
been inexorable in crime. For thesecon- 
spiracies were not only against the life 
of Richelieu, but always included the 
usurpation of the throne. His eagle 
eye never failed in its detection, and 
ere the assassin could drop his dagger 
the halter was about his neck. First 
came the Challais conspiracy, and the 
others followed, each in its turn, but 
the participants were always appre- 





hended and punished, some with death 
others with banishment, and Gaston, 
the king’s brother, with the most hum- 
ble submission, and even with banish- 
ment. He remained a constant terror 
to evil doers, always bringing them to 
justice, which seemed almost like ty- 
ranny after so long a period of lawless- 
ness and checked the rage of dueling, 
which had become a bane to the na- 
tion, though it besprinkled the scaffold 
with the blood of the proudest, haugh- 
tiest men of all France. When this 
work was under headway, he turned 
his attention to the second grand ob- 
ject of his political policy, the over- 
throw of the Huguenots, who were 
strongly fortressed at Rochelle. Rich- 
elieu undertook the siege in person, 
and showed during its continuance the 
valor of a soldier, the skill of a gene- 
ral, the wisdom of astatesman, and, in 
the end, the magnanimity of a victo- 
rious patriot. He encompassed the 
city with miles of wall, supported by 
numerous forts and redoubts, and, in 
remembrance of Alexander at the siege 
of Tyre, constructed a dyke across the 
mighty channel, to prevent the succor 
of foreign aid, raising up a fleet to pro- 
tect it. He found time in the midst of 
the siege to check the frauds of officers, 
reorganize and discipline his soldiers, 
selecting men of merit and noble parts 
to lead them, so that it was his boast 
that ‘from a mob the army became a 
well ordered covenant.” Not only had 
he to subdue the Huguenots, the kings 
of England and Spain, but also the 
king of France, who deserted him when 
the darkest cloud overshadowed, be- 
cause of the artifices of the nobility. 
Never was a statesman surrounded by 
more trying difficulties, but it only 
gave scope to his genius, and his ambi- 
tious spirit supplied the energy and 
perseverance, which triumphed over all 
opposition. Though the Huguenots’ 
courage and valor could resist the arms 
of Richelieu, their fortitude yielded be- 
fore the appalling presence of starva- 
tion, and Rochelle became a vanquished 
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city, and the Huguenots were no longer 
a political power. 


ruler of a Catholic nation, at a time 
when heresy was the most criminal of 
crimes, he showed a magnanimity of 
soul toward vanquished Protestants, 
which stands proudly without a parallel 
among the noble deeds of men. His 
right arm stayed all punishment and 
persecution. ‘The freedom of their re- 
ligious worship was confirmed and es- 
tablished, and position given to their 
noble leaders of talent and merit. The 
bitter calumny of religious bigotry 
could no longer be hurled at him whose 
character was now shown to be free 
from the stains of all prejudice. The 
Protestants were his enemies only so 
far as they were enemies to the well- 
being and prosperity of the nation. 
He isa patriot and a hero who sub- 
due the enemies of his country, but 
he who can lay aside all prejudice, 
granting justice mantled in charity to 
a vanquished foe, is a philanthropist 
also. This work accomplished, he 
turned his attention to Austria -and 
Spain, upon which his searching eye 
had long rested with a vengeful avidity. 
We who only know Spain in its decay, 
and Austria as an ill-compacted power, 
can form little estimate of the fears 
caused to all Kurope at this time by 
the preponderance of the two houses of 
the House of Hapsburg. By the sa- 
gacity of his diplomacy, Richelieu 
allied himself to all the Protestant 
powers of Europe, and by the subtlety 
of his genius and the richness of his 
treasury excited the most skilled in 
arms and the most powerful in intellect 
against this mighty giantess. He aid- 
ed the Lutherans against the Emperor 
of Austria, and the Calvinists against 
the King of Spain. He subdued army 
after army, district after district, made 
treaty after treaty, until the two proud 
monarchs bowed before the mighty 
Richelieu, supplicating protection from 
his sweepingarms. Austria and Spain, 





| and with them Catholicism, received 
But Richelieu’s | 
grandest victory was yet to come—a | 
Catholic Cardinal, minister, and stern | 


wounds from which they have never 
recovered. Their strongholds were 
wrenched from their firm grasp, and 
the quick throbbings of the European 
heart were calmed. Richelieu, whose 
statesmanship marks the one great 
epoch midway between the reformation 
and the revolution, was the true archi- 
tect of French monarchy, and the great 
parent of her civilization. By precept 
and practice he marked, with his broad 
liberal views, the distinction between 
politics and religion—between Church 
and State. He taught the world for 
the first time that religious toleration 
was the true policy of the statesman— 
the clergy and the people. He gave 
a healthy extension and rightful estab- 
lishment of the boundaries of France 
—subjugated the petty sovereignties, 
and abased the serf-mastering nobility. 
He introduced new life and prosperity 
into all classes, except the nobility, 
whom he sought to crush, called forth 
trade, re-established the navy, and _ re- 
stored order and peace where chaos and 
anarchy had stamped their fatal brands. 
The arts and sciences took new growth 
under his fostering care, and _ intellect- 
ual worth and merit received a de- 
mand hitherto unknown ; even philoso- 
phy raised its drooping head to become 
a proud science. He freed Portugal 
from the dominion of Spain, and placed 
it under the House of Briganza ; hum- 
bled the House of Austria, which had 
long precluded the peace and prosperity 
of all Europe; defied the temporal 
power of the Pope, and was the means 
of uniting all the great powers of Ku- 
rope into a national league, as a peace 
monitor. So great and grand are the 
results of his labors that Peter the 
Great, of Russia, said, “1 would give 
one half of my dominions for one Rich- 
elieu to teach me how to govern the re- 
mainder.” The imbecile king seemed 
but a phantom, into which Richelieu 
had the power of breathing from time 
to time his own passions and feelings. 
This great ruler has, in his knowledge 
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of the political art probably never been 
surpassed, not even by that “ prodigy 
of genius,” Napoleon, for he displayed 
what Napoleon never possessed, a just 
appreciation of the spirit of his own 
age. His zealous patriotism directing 
his wonderful powers enabled him to 
mount to the culmination of human 
glory ; by it he made himself absolute 
master of France, owning neither col- 
leagues nor equals; commanding the 
respect of England, because of fear and 
reverence ; wove a net-work about the 
nations of the north by means of his 
sagacious diplomacy, and dictated terms 
to humbled Austria and Spain. A 
proud monarch because he ruled all 
Europe, a prouder patriot because it 
was all given for the glory of his coun- 
try. 


The Indian with his Dead Child, 





BY FELICIA HEMANS. 


An Indian, who had established him- 
self in a township of Maine, feeling indig- 
nantly the want of sympathy evinced to- 
wards him by the white inhabitants, par- 
ticularly on the death of his only child, 
gave up his farm soon afterwards, dug up 
the body of his child, and carried it with 
him two hundred wiles through the for- 
ests to join the Canadian Indians.-—See 
Tudor’s Letter on the Eastern States of 
America. 


In the silence of the midnight 
I journey with my dead; 

In the darkness of the forest-boughs, 
A lonely path I tread. 


But my heart is high and fearless, 
As by mighty wings upborne; 

The mountain eagle hath not plumes 
So strong as Love and Scorn. 


I have raised thee from the grave, son, 
By the white man’s path defiled; 

On to th’ ancestral wilderness, 
I bear thy dust, my child! 








I have ask’d the ancient deserts 
To give my dead a place, 

Where the stately footsteps of the free 
Alone should leave a trace. 


And the tossing pines made answer— 
**Go, bring us back thine own!” 
And the streams from all the hunters’ 
hills, 
Rush’d with an echoing tone. 


Thou shalt rest by sounding waters 
That yet untamed may roll; 

The voices of that chainless host 
With joy shall fill thy soul. 


In the silence of the midnight 
I journey with the dead, 

Where the arrows of my father’s bow 
Their falcon flight have sped. 


I have left the spoiler’s dwellings, 
For evermore, behind; 

Unmingled with their household sounds, 
For me shall sweep the wind. 


Alone, amidst their hearth-fires, 
[ watch’d my child's decay, 
Uncheer’d I saw the spirit-light 
From his young eyes fade away. 


When his head sank on my bosom, 
When the death sleep o’er him fell, 
Was there one to say, ‘‘A friend is 
near?” 


There was none!—pale race, farewell ! 


To the forests, to the cedars, 
To the warrior and his bow, 

Back, back!—TI bore thee laughing thence, 
I bear thee slumbering now! 


I bear thee unto burial, 
With the mighty hunters gone; 

I shall hear thee in the forest-breeze, 
Thou wilt speak of joy, my son. 


In the silence of the midnight 
I journey with the dead; 

But my heart is strong, my step is fleet, 
My father’s path I tread. 


ey Tee 


The holy deportment of a_ believer 
often operates as a check to sinners. 
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CHRIST AS A TEACHER. 


— 


BY THE LATE EDWARD THOMSON. 


His doctrines are popular. The earth 
has produced inany great and good men, 
but where is one whose words are so 
broad as those of Christ? The words of 
an Alexander may move armies; the 
words of Jesus move hearts. The words 
of a Demosthenes may move a nation; the 
words of Jesus move the world. An 
Aristotle may sway the human mind for 
ages, but he must erelong drop the 
scepter. The words of Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius, Mohammed, abide not the light; 
the words of Christ make light, and 
make it more and more abound. Scott, 
Baxter, Byron, can move only a particu- 
lar frame of mind and tone of heart; 
thy Savior reaches the mind in all its 
frames, the heart in allits tones. Every 
principle he announces has a world-wide 
sweep. Mark his summary of the law: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy mind,” etc.—a precept so narrow 
as to measure the smallest thought of the 
smallest man; so broad as to compass the 
mightest outgoings of the laryest angel; 
so perfect as to bina all moral beings to 
the throne of God, and to produce eter- 
nal and universal harmony, and happi- 
ness, and progress. Mark, too, his rev- 
elation of God: ‘‘God so loved the 
world,” etc. Neither the element—. 
love; nor the measure—the gift of his 
‘fonly begotten;” nor the purpose—the 
‘‘whosoever”—can be exceeded even in 
conception. 

His style is popular. He that would 
teach the people must condescend to 
speak as they speak. Christ’s style is 
either dialogistic, as when he would con- 
found his foes; or allegorical, when he 
would reprove the captious; or metaphor- 
ical, when he would instruct the inquir- 
ing—bring down philosophy from heaven 
to earth. He always teaches. I[n the 
field, andin the highway, in the tumult 
and in the solitude, walking and resting, 
seated at meals or reposing on the moun- 
tains, he is, concerning things both tem- 
poral and eternal, ‘‘a living epistle, 
known and read of all men.” He flies 
through all the scenes, and employments, 
and trials of life, scattering ‘‘apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” He so as- 














sociates truth with the heavens and the 
earth as to make every thing a memoria] 
of duty, a remembrancer of the truth 
or a reprover of sin. He charges the de. 
lighted babe drinking at the fountain of 
the breast, with the message to its happy 
mother of ‘‘Yea, rather blessed are they 
that hear the word of God and keep it.” 
He hath taught the hammer to echo in 
the ear of the laborer in every stroke, the 
admonition, ‘‘Labor not for the meat that 
perisheth.” Who doth not drink water? 
Well, over every fountain and flood 
Christ hath poured his crystal stream of 
truth, but ‘‘Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again, but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst. Who hath not 
lifted up his eyes to that glorious sun’? 
Well, in his bosom Christ hath set this 
eternal truth, ‘‘l am the light of the 
world.” Who hath not felt the night 
closing around him? Well, Jesus hath 
written on all its curtains this luminous 
line, ‘‘The night cometh when no man 
can work.” Who hath not had his 
thoughts carried down to the chambers of 
death? Well, there is a voice from the 
sepulcher, ‘‘I am the resurrection and 
the life.” Thus Christ touches al- 
most every object in nature; and what- 
ever he touches, though it be but a lily or 
a sparrow, forth leaps a living truth. 
With simplicity, Jesus blends majesty. 
When he states a precept, it is as though 
he had planted a new rock on the earth. 
When he utters a doctrine, it is as 
though he hung a new star in heaven. 
Jesus is popular in his sympathies. 
Teachers often make distinctions among 
their pupils. Thus Aristotle confined 
his attention to Alexander because he 
was Philip’s son, and Plato left the Aca- 
demy that he might instruct Dionysius; 
but Christ, like his Father, is ‘‘no re- 
spector of persons.” He looks at man 
as man; he pierces through parentage, 
and rank, and wealth, and fame, and 
genius, and power on the one hand, and 
through shame, and toil, and ignorance, 
and suffering, and rags on the other, to 
the simple spirit; and when he finds it, 
he estimates it by its character and qual- 
ifications, all that constitutes its man- 
hood—its capacity to be angel or devil 
forever. Whether he treads the highest 
or lowest walks of life, he stands upon 
the same platform; whether he is sur- 
rounded by beggars or princes, he speaks 
as to thesame brotherhood. While he 
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pays due attention to Nicodemus, and 
the centurion, and Joseph, of Arimathia, 
he was wont to turn from the palace to 
the hut, to gather around him the 
children of want and sorrow, to move in 
light and mercy amidst blinded minds 
and bleeding hearts—not because of his 
partiality, but of their necessities. With 
a godlike spirit he stooped to children; 
with kingly condescension he ate at the 
tables of the poor. Without sympathy 
with sin, and as a shepherd goes into the 
wilderness to seek and to save the lost, 
he preached to publicans and _harlots; 
not with the rude elbow of stoical indif- 
ference, but with the soft hand of life- 
giving love, he touched the coffin and 
the couch. In all this there is a pe- 
culiar beauty and propriety. Behold 
poor Bunyan in his prison, as his children 
have gathered around him! to which 
does his heart most strongly turn? to his 
poor, pale, blind daughter; and now as 
they bid him farewell see how he grasps 
the hand of the helpless one, and detains 
her after the rest have gone, and pours 
over her his most earnest, agonizing 
prayer! Now, had the Father of mercies 
come down to that family, would he not, 
also, shown most pity and tenderness to 
his eyeless one? Even so when he did 
come to this world in the person of the 
blessed Jesus, 

Christ was a teacher democratic in 
the largest and best sense— for the peo- 
ple, for all the people, for even the 
lowest of the people, for all the people 
alike. If he had not been, our hearts 
would have turned from him as being 
unworthy to represent the Being who 
lighted up that sun, and poured the 
oceans from his urn. 

Christ was a humbleteacher. His spirit 
is one of meekness and lowliness. Let 
us beware of mistake here. These qual- 
ities may be passive; if so they are in- 
firmities; they are incompatible with de- 
cision, dignity,energy—with highest man- 
hood. In Christ they are active. His 
answers are soft, because he chooses that 
the words which might burst from his 
lips, like the rebukes of Sinai, should 
distil as the dew of Hermon; his re- 
proofs are gentle, not because they want 
force, but because they enter the heart 
obliquely; his censures are mild, not for 
lack of power, but for abundance of love; 
his manners are affable, not because he is 
fearful, or unsteady, or dependent, but 
because, while he holds the keys of 

Aug. 3 








death and hell, he wills, by bearing in- 
juries, and reproaches, and persecutions, 
and crucifixion with a forgiving temper, 
to set revengeful man anexample. Ile 
is humble, not because of his fallibility, 
but because he would correct the arro- 
gance of fallible man; he is modest, not 
because he undervalues his own qualifi- 
cations, but because man overvalues his; 
he was lowly, not because his mind was 
not set on high, but that he might teach 
us how, while we pour heavenly music on 
the skies, we may dwell upon the ground. 
On suitable occasions, when mild reproof 
had been neglected, he stands up like 
fire and breathes like famine. In his di- 
lemmas there was a caustic that burned 
scribes and Pharisees to the quick; in his 
hand there was a scourge before which 
the defilers of the temple fled; in his 
parables there played a hidden lightning 
which erelong rent every tower in Jeru- 
salem;* yet his prevailing manner, how 
gentle! how sweet! To those who listen 
to learn he gives, with untiring patience, 
line upon line, and precept upon precept. 
In the wayslde he halts to welcome the 
softest voice of supplicating sorrow. 
When he delivers his farewell to his dis- 
ciples, we see how he would ‘‘gather his 
children together as a hen gathered her 
brood under her wing.” When the dis- 
ciple that had denied him with oaths and 
cursing, stood trembling in his presence, 
and he says, ‘Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these!’ we 
learn what that meaneth, ‘‘He will not 
break the bruised reed.” Though Christ 
suffered even to the cross, he acted—ah, 
how gloriously! He touched all the 
realms of nature, and they felt him! 
they feel him now. Though he went 
down to the sepulcher, he ascended the 
skies, and bade his disciples follow him to 
heaven. Though he owned no foot of 
land, he gave notice of his coming con- 
quest of the world. 

The themes of Christ evince his humil. 
ity. Had he opened the veins of silver, 
or formed the philosopher’s stone, or in- 
vented the elixir of mortal life; had he 
pointed to the compass, or the steam- 
engine, or the press; had he exhibited 
the imposing spectacle of history, or 
lifted the vail from ths invisib’e world, 
how would warriors, philosophers, and 
monarchs have tracked his footsteps to 
lay their honors at his feet! True, his 
mind moves through all nature as though 
he were familiar with its law, and he not 
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only makes no mistakes concerning them, 
but flashes beams of light across them 
which the intellect of man requires ages 
of study to appreciate; but he does not 
teach science, not because he could not, 
but because man could. Jesus, however, 
has no jealously of philosophy; he never 
condemns it; he often, indeed entices 
man to nature, and would have him lin- 
ger over its precious wells. He has no 
prejudice against books. This well, too, 
is deep, and he leaves it, not because he 
has no bucket, but because he that would 
draw can make a bucket for himself. 
He confines his attention to moral knowl- 
edge—that which the world by wisdom 
could not know. But though his themes 
are most novel, most elevated, most sat- 
isfying, yet the blinded and depraved 
world concentrates all its contempt upon 
them 

The pretensions of Christ are humble. 
True, he says, ‘‘I and the father are 
one;” and yet it required the greatest 
humility to make such a pretension. If 
a man even profess that God has forgiven 
his sins and made him his child, he is 
branded as an enthusiast, he is watched, 
and hated, and, if opportunity serve, 
pierced. How much philosophy has 
cried against Jesus, ‘‘He hath a devil 
and is mad!” No wonder the mob took 
up stones to stone him; no wonder the 
Sanhedrim could not rest till they led 
him to Calvary. But we see not yet the 
depth of his humility. In the passage 
quoted he speaks of the divinity within 
him; in others he speaks of his humanity 
as contradistinguished from it. ‘I can 
of mine own self do nothing;” instead of 
setting up his human reason as a God, he 
brings it to naught. It is not in figura- 
tive, but in literal language; not merely 
in one, but in many forms that he as- 
cribes his teachings to another, even the 
Father. 
is not to God, as the Creator, that he as- 
cribes his doctrines, as though he would 
remind us that intellect is of God; but 
to God, as the revealor, that he at- 
tributes his plans, his doctrines, his very 
words. He who taught all nature as 
God, who brought life and immortality 
to light, and opened a fountain of mercy 
for all lands and all times, says, nothing 
of my wisdom has welled up from my 
own soul—it hath all come down from 
the Father of lights. 

Christ is an independent teacher. It 
is a pretty speculation of philosophy 


‘‘My doctrine is not mine.” It 





that every great man is either an embod- 
iment of the genius of his own age, or a 
happy anticipation of the next. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the race, like the in- 
dividual, is progressive, and its great 
minds are the marks of its successive 
stages of advancement. Bacon, for ex- 
ample, did but give visibility to the 
great thoughts that had been gathering 
over the civilized world ages before he 
arose; Newton did but catch the apple 
which his times had already ripened; and 
Washington was but a manifestation of 
the spirit that had long rushed through 
the quickened veins and breathed 
through the dilated nostrils of his an- 
cestors. As in the distant spaces of 
creation a new world is the mere conden- 
sation of a floating nebulz, so in the 
regions of the mind. But Jesus stands 
alone—the embodiment of no age, the 
anticipation of none; though he lived 
two thousand years ago, he is ten thou- 
sand years ahead. His character has 
been studied age after age, and the more 
studied the more admired. Who hath 
ever found a fault in it? His enemies 
have sought for one as for hid treasures, 
but in vain. And yet, if it were there, 
it would be asa mountain in a plain—con- 
spicuous from all points. His friends 
have endeavored to equal it, but no one 
has succeeded. It is more than primi- 
tive innocence and goodness. Though 
visible on earth, its place is far in 
heaven; and, to see it, you must look 
through a long colonnade of celestial 
light. The truth he brings is not truth 
in blossom or .in fruit, but in seed; not 
to adorn or to wither, but to fall into the 
souland germinate. Within his simplest 
rule of man’s duty are wrapped up the 
grandest principles of God’s government; 
by proverbs and examples he sets up 
guide-boards on all the cross-roads in the 
realm of truth; in outline he sketches 
the map of human knowledge, and by 
hints points us to the details; his in- 
structions have been the subject of study 
for centuries, and they are still of unex- 
hausted interest—an unwasting cruse of 
oil to feed the fires of mind. In a few 
sentences, such as, ‘‘Take no thought 
that ye shall eat and drink;” ‘*When 
thou dost thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee;” ‘‘Lay not up for 
yourself treasures on earth;” ‘‘Fear not 
him which can kill the body;” ‘‘Ye are 
the salt of the earth”—he teaches the 
great principles of the subordination of 
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the body to the soul, of fame and in- 
terest to duty, of the present life to that 
which is to come, of individual to gen- 
eral happiness, etc.—-principles which 
philosophers and poets, kings and pro- 
phets, sought but never found. We may 
develope, and illustrate, and systematize 
Christ’s teachings, but never go beyond 
them. The germs of mental philosophy, 
as well as morals, are all in his blessed 
words. Political economy lies wrapped 
up in his golden rule, and all the forms 
of charity and improvement are but 
streams from the fountain of his law of 
love. He discloses the true principle of 
reformation. It is doing little to point 
out sin; it is doing little to punish it; it 
is even doing little to prevent it. You 
padlock the fists, and the feet, and the 
lips, and yet the murder, and the lust, 
and the lie may be in the man. Back of 
organs and nerves in the intentions and 
principles of the living agent is a vice or 
virtue: hence, to make better men you 
must make better hearts. The spirit of 
Christ upon the soul, like the warm body 
of the prophet upon the corpse of the 
child, wakes up the stagnant pulse of 
spiritual life. In this Christ had no ex- 
emplar. 

Jesus is independent of instructions, 
Few great men are self-taught; they gen- 
erally owe their excellencies to their op- 
portunities: hence, Philip thanked the 
gods, not so much that they had given 
him a son as they had given that son an 
Aristotle. Even the mightiest intellects 
are very dependent. Plato, although he 
enjoyed the tutorship of Socrates, and 
the companionship of Xenophon, goes to 
Cyrene to listen to Theodorus; he travels 
to Megara, and sits down, day after day, 
with Euclid, to enlarge and settle his 
mathematical knowledge; he journeys to 
Italy and Sicily, to quicken his reason 
and store his memory by conversation 
with the learned—to collect materials of 
wisdom from primitive sources, and in- 
flame his imagination by extraordinary 
natural objects. He compares teacher 
with teacher, argument with argument, 
system with system, that he may correct 
his errors and enlarge the compass of his 
truth. While communing with the 
giants of his own times, he communes 
also with them of old; he stands with 
holy awe on the banks of the Nile, until 
he seems to see Orpheus tune his lyre and 
Solon light his lamp. It was otherwise 
with Christ. He was not reared at an 
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Athens; no Porch, or Academy, or Ly- 
ceum opened its gates to his footsteps. 
He was the son of a carpenter, in an ob- 
scure village of arural district, in a des- 
pised province of the world; and when 
he read the Scriptures to his neighbors, 
they said, in astonishment, ‘‘How know- 
eth this man _ letters, never having 
learned?’ He travels not beyond the 
limits of his native land; he is a radia- 
tor, not a reflector of light. 

He is independent of books; he reads 
none, he writes rone, he needs none. 
He turns every thing around him into 
books; he makes legible the sympathetic 
ink with which every soul is overwitten. 
He did but touch Nathaniel’s memory, 
and he brought out the truth, ‘‘Thou 
art the King of Israel;” he did but 
touch Peter’s heart, and forth leaped the 
exclamation, ‘‘Thou art the Christ;” he 
did but breathe his dying prayer over the 
centurion that guarded his cross, and out 
burst the revelation, ‘‘Truly, this man 
was the Son God.” It was not Christ’s 
words that startled the Samarian woman 
at the well, but her own biography, 
which he telegraphed to her in an in- 
stant; it was not what Christ wrote upon 
the sand, but their own quickened con- 
sciences which convicted those that stood 
around the adulteress, and made them 
slink away one by one. How much 
better this unwritten knowledge than all 
written: it is unerring, adapted to each 
case. It was an experiment of modern 
times to restore a sick person by trans- 
fusing the blood of a healthy one into its 
veins; but it was unsuccesful, because the 
transfused current was not ina _ proper 
relation to the vessel which reccived it; 
it irritated and bloated the sinking sys- 
tem. Too much of our learning is of this 
kind—a transfusion of thought into 
channels unadapted to it, which only 
vitiates and puffs them up. The sick 
soul, like the sick body, must restore it- 
self; its vital organs must be aroused to 
vigorous action before its streams can be 
enriched and purified. Of Wesley it is 
said, that he was the quiescence of turbu- 
lence; calm himself, he set every thing 
around him in motion. He learned this 
lesson of his Master, who, wherever he 
moved, set the world on fire. But how 
did he do it! by kindling a furnace in 
himself and radiating the heat around 
him! Nay; but by touching the heart 
and quickening the pulses of men; the 
heat which he kindled within them was 
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vital—the more they ran from it the 
more it flamed; it fed upon their 
thoughts, and was fanned by their emo- 
tions; it was a part of them; they feel it 
now; they feel it ever. The word of 
Christ resting upon the moral world is 
like the spirit that brooded over chaos— 
it makes all life and motion, but to each 
its own life and its own motion, while all 
is beautiful and allis good. Some men 
seem to think that their capacity to teach 
depends upon the number and size of 
the books which they master. Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham were teachers—world 
teachers—before there were books. The 
heavens and the earth are full of truth; 
it shines down and leaps upon al! men 
alike. O, that our eyes were couched to 
see it! The human soul is pregnant with 
truth; let it be but delivered ofits bur- 
dens, and it will have a family of living 
children, whose cherub faces will fill the 
spiritual house with light. The greatest 
of ancient teachers said that he was but 
a moral midwife, aiding the youth to 
bring forth their ideas and sentiments, 
and to distinguish between the abortive 
ani the living birth. Alas! the births 
were too often dead. The Spirit of 
Christ overshadows the soul as the power 
of the Highest rested upon his mother, 
Mary, to quicken the holy things within, 
that they may come forth ‘‘sons of God.”’ 


— AI 


A JULY IDYL. 





BY C, A. MELLEN. 


[ 
Turn thou thy steps from busy haunts 
of men, 
And view with me the fields with liy- 
ing green, 
Rest on the steep of yonder mountain 
when 
The god of day peeps through a golden 
sheen, 
And earth and air replete with budding 
glee, 
Drinks nectar sweet from pearly drops 
of dew, 
And zephyrs floating ’neath an azure sea, 
Stir up the drooping spirit with a new 
And soul invigorating minstrelsy. 
I] 
Stroll by yon babbling brook whose nar- 
row bed 


Is strewed with pebbles from the 
mountain side, 
Drink generous draughts from the foun- 
tain head, 
Then follow the source of its rippling 
tide 
O’er tiny cascades to the lakelets brim, 
Where the lillies bow their heads to 





the sky, 
And the red-throat’d divers afar off 
skim, 
With argus eyed sentinel floating 
nigh— 
A zealous watch that death alone shall 
dim. 
III 
The balmy breath of the rose-tinted 
morn, 


Laden with perfume from the new 
mown hay; 
The silken tassels of the yellow corn, 
Like pennons wave in the new fledged 
day: 
And the oriole in her swinging nest, 
Chants to her brood a tender lul-a-by; 
Till their gold capped heads sink ’neath 
her breast, 
And in unconsciousness of slumber lie, 
Then she floats away to’ard the mountain 
crest. 





IV 
Now wander o’er the undulating vale 
To the farther verge, where the mea- 
dow cot 
Has enshrined full many an untold tale; 
Which cheerful heart and willing hand 
hath wrought: 
Hopes, aspirations, breed in quiet bliss, 
And lifted up ascend to Heaven’s 
King; 
Content with what they have—a true 
thesis 
To live or die by; man must ever cling 
To what is pure, to gain a goal like this. 


The savory smell of the morning cheer, 
Like sweet enchantment fills the glow- 
ing skies; 
And jocund laughter trills upon the ear 
From cherub lips; fledglings of Para- 
dise 
White robed, with tawny pattering feet, 
And angel eyes o’er-cast with silken 


bars; 
Hearts flowing o’er with innocence con- 

crete, 
And thoughts refulgent as the vesper 

stars, 





With wings unclip’d, untrammeled by 
deceit. 
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Vi 
The repast o’er the sturdy farmer’s 
snath 
Is lifted from its peg, and now the 
chime 
Of stone and steel, with measured beat, 
hath 
Filled the meadow with melodious 
rhyme; 
And songs of labor join the glad refrain, 
From bearded lips and brawny sun 
burnt breast, 
Glad as the glorious heavenly strain 
Of song, borne downward from the 
land of rest 
To purify from ~ee stain. 
The nodding grass falls “neath each 
steady blade, 
And lies in swaths along the level 
plain; 
Thus step by step they reach the wood- 
land shade, 
And rest upon their ready snaths, 
again 
Their gleaming blades spring thro’ the 
verlant grass; 
And grim death’s bloodless harvest 
reaping; 
The sun mounts up to noon of day, 
alas! 
His ponderous scythe keeps onward 
sweeping— 
Life ’s but a dream, its seasons quickly 
pass! 
Vill 
But now the god of day sinks to his rest, 
And balmy winds float o’er the sombre 


lea; 
New life springs up in nature’s teeming 
breast, 


And o’er the senses steal a symphony, 
trand as the theme that angel voices 
raise 
In song, beyond the ever flowing tide, 
O’er which the spirit seems to stretch its 
gaze, 
And drink from founts to mortal man 
denied; 
Until he shall have pass’d death’s gloomy 
maze. 
IX 
The shadows fall, and in his easy chair 
The farmer sits and builds a _ palace 
grand ; 
With minarets of gold that mount in air; 
And battlements that form on every 
hand: 
A structure staunch within his honest 
mind; 





Built from the wrecks that gather on 
the shore, 
Huge argosies that left a track behind; 
To warn the ship, ’mid the terrible 
roar 
From passion’s fatal reefs, that wreck 
mankind. 
X 
A day with nature’s undisturbed repose, 
go? from the smoke and din of city 
ife; 
The heart of man with gladness over- 
tlows, 
And manhood beautified, subdues all 
strife, 
For God in nature ever points the way, 
To blissful realms beyond the golden 
gate ; 

Where all of life is one long festal day, 
And love, immaculate, shall satiate 
The soul, unfettered, free from sin’s de- 

cay. 
NN te 


Man—Primitive and Derivative. 





BY GEORGE MOORE. 

MAN is not a natural production, and 
the elements of earth are not suflicient 
for his completion. He is an embodied 
spirit, and from the source of his ex 
istence he must derive those supplies 
which may fit him to fulfill the purposes 
of his creation, and satisfy his capacity 
for knowledge and happiness. 

It is worthy of especial notice that there 
is scarcely a people to be named which has 
not among them the tradition or the pro- 
phecy of a perfect human nature; and 
probably every mind imagines some 
model man, some ideal type or standard 
of humanity, which all ought to admire 
and imitate. But earth, as it is, has 
never been deemed his home. Some 
supposed him to have existed in a golden 
era long since departed; others expect 
him yet to come. Some think we are his 
degenerated offspring; others believe that 
we are progressively improving upon our 
ancestors, and that, in due time, the 
progeny of our successors shall be per- 
fect beings, according to an orderly de- 
velopment, ‘‘from inherent qualities,” by 
which at length living monads become 
spiritual paragons, under astronomical 
influences and in virtue of gravitation, 
and ‘‘the modes of action depending 
solely on organization.” We can not ex- 
actly calculate how long a period may be 
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necessary for the purpose of converting 
an infusoria] animalcule into a man, such 
a transformation never having yet been 


observed in progress; but we are pretty | 


well assured, by the reluctant testimony 
of infidels, as well as by the careful re- 
search of believers, that man can not 
have been an inhabitant of earth above 
seven thousand years. Geology, ethnol- 
ogy, and the natural history of our race, 
bear ample testimony, in this respect at 
least, to the truth of the book of Gene- 
sis, which testimony is itself a fact 
strongly in evidence of the inspired ori- 
gin of that book; since to guess at such 
coincidences in chronology and science is 
beyond the reach of fancy. This length 
of time seems not to be quite enough to 
answer the purposes of the development 
theory, but we can get nomore. We 
are not ignorant that skulls and other 
bones of man have been discovered in 
caves and in stalagmite formations, 
mixed with those of extinct mammals, 
both ruminants and carnivora, and that 
these bones in no respect differ from 
modern specimens. It is also true that 
geologists are nearly unanimous in assign- 
ing these remains to periods far within 
the date above named, and all their con- 
clusions on the subject tend to confirm 
rather than invalidate the statement in 
the book of Genesis. If, however, man 
had existed at an earlier period there can 
be no very evident reason why his fossil 
remains should not be found imbedded 
with those of other creatures in the an- 
terior formations. 

As it appears from recent theorists that 
even now man is at best but a paulo-post 
chimpanzee, he could scarcely become 
beanal and biped at that date, or, at 
least, monkeys and men ought then to 
have been mingled in the same family 
circle. 

History, either sacred or profane, has 
no respect for the theory of develop- 
ment, and does not quite agree with it. 
Instead of finding mankind brutal and 
destitute of the arts of social comfort in 
the early periods of our race, we have 
reason to believe that they were highly 
civilized and cultivated; not, it may be, 
after the complicated manner of the 
moderns, but still with sufficient decision, 
in two forms at least, very much as they 
now present themselves. There were 
those among the people, of most ancient 
date who took pleasure in exercising 
power, in tyranny and rapine; while 
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others, impressed by the manifestations 
of divine wisdom in the wonderous works 
of creation, or by tradition of God’s 
covenant with man, took delight in med- 
itating upon his providence, and pre- 
served a life of quiet thoughtfulness and 
worship. According to moral motives 
and the state of will, with regard to the 
relations of existence, the minds of men 
appear always to have been actuated to 
the attainment of ends in keeping with 
their faith and knowledge. Religion 
always made the grand difference among 
mankind. There were always sons of 
God as well as of Belial. Those who, 
being instructed concerning righteous- 
ness, and believing and loving truth, 
were looking forward to a future life, oc- 
cupied their faculties in subserviency to 
that end, while those who regarded the 
present life as their only hope, gave 
themselves to the indulgence of their 
tastes for sensual pleasures, and to the 
contrivance of such means as best prom- 
ised the fulfillment of their unholy de- 
sires. This, substantially, is all we learn 
of the history of mankind up to the 
deluge. 

The anxiety of infidels to dispose of 
the deluge, and to satisfy themselves 
that they need not believe the Bible, is 
most wonderful and deplorable. How 
eagerly some of the French savans seized 
upon the zodiacs sculptured on the tem- 
ples of Dendera and Esneh, with the 
hope that. they had therein discovered a 
demonstration that the Mosaic statement 
was a mistake. Their ingenuity would 
have been amusing had it not been im- 
piously absurd. M. Jomard proved to 
his own satisfaction that these zodiacs 
were three thousand, and M. Dupois 
that they were, at the very least, four 
thousand years older than the christian 
era, while M. Gori would not abate a 
week of seventeen thousand years. That 
their mathematical wits were racked to 
little{purpose is seen in their discrepancy. 
But observe how the truth at last pre- 
vails. M. Champollion comes forward in 
the promising manhood of his intellect, 
and gives his life to the study of Egyp- 
tian antiquities, and instead of guessing 
at the meaning and dates of these zo- 
diacs, learns really to read them, and 
finds that the zodiac, the date of which 
M. Dupois had so clearly demonstrated 
to have been at least four thousand years 
before Christ, was actually erected in the 
reign of Augustus Cresar, and that which 
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M. Gori had carried back in his imagina- 
tion seventeen thousand years, had 
been raised in the time of Antoninous, 
A. D. 140. 

If we may credit the oldest history we 
possess, the correctness of which none 
can invalidate, the most difficult arts 
were not unknown amidst the family of 
the first man. And there is little doubt 
that before the flood the imaginations of 
men were refined enough for the inven- 
tion of whatever might contribute to 
heighten the enjoyment of mere outside 
beauty, and to render evil so indomitable 
in the heart of man that to allow him to 
live on would be but to permit the pro- 


pagation of iniquity in such fascinating 


forms as to banish the beauties of holi- 
ness from the earth. It could not have 
been mere ignorance that was hardened 
against the preaching of Noah: ingenuity 
and unbelief, satisfied with ‘their own 
substitutes for divine order in the ap- 
pliances of a proud and perverted reason 
that delights in its works, were always 


the resisters of righteousness. Savages 
would have been converted. The ante- 


diluvians in general, at the time of Noah, 
inust have been sceptical geniuses, ra- 
tionalists, and despots, who could not 
believe in especial judgments, abrupt 
transitions and miraculous interferences 
for the punishment of vice. They lived 
under the reign of violence and terror, 
and being ingenious in disobedience, in- 
vented their own religion, and worshipped 
a mock reason while they blasphemed 
God, and polluted his sacred image in 
the form of man. Their spirits were fit 
to be imprisoned. 

The flood came—need it be proved? 
All nations acknowledge it. A reserved 
few replenished the new world. Whence 
have we the tradition of a deluge if it 
never happened! It was nota partial 
event—the world owns it. The Chal- 
deans, Assyrians, Egyptians, (trecians, 
Romans, Phoenicians, Syrians, Arme- 
nians, Persians, Chinese, Hindoos, Ara- 
bians, Turks, Africans, the North and 
South Americans, the Aborigines of the 
South Seas, and every stray tribe of men, 
all hold a tradition of the deluge; and 
science finds the record written on the 
earth—the grand catastrophe assuredly 
occured, and faith reads its significance. 
The Almighty altered the face of the 
world which he had made, because the 
spirits of men required a judgment co- 
extensive with their abode, and they 











were removed to a place adapted to their 
wickedness. The living earth perished in 
the great deep; but Noah and his sons were 
not barbarians—they could enter into 
covenant with their Maker, for they had 
obeyed his voice, But the original evil 
was in their blood, and soon we find 
their offspring madly desirous of reigning 
without righteousness. That they were 
not, however, without skill, the tower of 
Babel bears them witness. The city of 
Nineveh was magnificent in works of art, 
and the ancient Memphis was not mean. 
But we will pass on a few hundred years. 
What does the progress of time prove? 
Not that man was not mentally de- 
veloped, but that his intellect was ever 
prone to seek satisfaction without obey- 
ing God, and that Almighty interference 
has always been required to prevent the to- 
tal apostacy of ourrace. Was Abraham, 
the friend of God, less a man than any of 
us, or more so than the first son of Adam? 
No; but he had superior motives, and in 
the largeness of his heart he believed 
God, and was also fit to associate with 
kings. In trusting to the absolute power 
of Jehovah as the sovereignty of mercy, 
and reaching forward in faith for life be- 
yond death, and for an endless futurity 
of blessing at the hand of the Omnipo- 
tent, he exhibits, in his brief story, all 
that constitutes the sublimity of a hu- 
man soul; while yet, in the folly of his 
fears, we see a perfect picture of man’s 
infirmity and guiltiness. Thus we are 
taught, as he was, that our recovery 
from degradation to the true standing of 
obedient and believing spirit is a divine 
work, accomplished by the intelligent 
an apprehensions of God’s purpose to one 
self, and a growing conformity to his 
will from a growing confidence in his 
love. 

The men of old were not minors in hu- 
manity. If we may judge from what 
Moses has written, he was as great a man 
as Newton: he preferred to suffcr with 
the people of God rather than to dwell 
as a prince among ingenious idolaters; 
and he has presented us with reasons for 
trusting in Jehovah. It is true that he 
has not given us the mathematical ele- 
ments of the celestial mechanism; but yet 
Newton could discover such plain indica- 
tions in the writings of the chosen shep- 
herd that Omniscience was his teacher, 
that the philosopher would at once have 
distrusted his own calculations had the 
in any instant contradicted the Mosaic 
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statement. Who would credit Moses if 
he wrote merely like a philosopher! He 
does not seek for causes, but sees the 
hand of God; he states facts, explains not 
physics; he writes history, not theories; 
he defends no hypothesis; he does not 
speculate; and instead of doubtful opin 
ions he enunciates positive precepts. 
The moral law which he first conveyed to 
men is so perfectly suited to man’s social 
and spiritual relations that to break it in 


any particular is evidently in spirit to 


contravene the whole, and it is so inti- 
mate and consistent, that, like creation 
itself, it bears the impress of its Maker, 
and can be no other than-a-transeript of 
the Eternal Mind, humanly expressed. 


AAA 


HOW TO BE SAVED. 

BY H. W. BEECHER. 

Wuart shall we do to be saved ? this 
is now the daily utterance of men’s 
voices. Believe in Christ—drop in- 
stantly and forever all known sins— 
all meannesses, all dishonesties, all un- 
kindnesses, at home and everywhere, 
all wrong thoughts and evil imagina- 
tions. You never can go in at ‘the 
stra‘g’ t gate,” with any of these clinging 
to your will. 

Do you ery out, “IT cannot do this ; 
the work is too hard for me—if I 
quit my sins they won’t quit me. | 
cannot say to passion, avarice, selfish- 
ness, and pride, ‘lie down and move no 
more ; I cannot think right and act 
right. Iam not able to enter the gate 
if this is the way.” If you think 
thus, how comes it that you have been 
putting off this matter of repentance 
to a sick-led, or to old age? If you 
cannot reform your thoughts and dis- 
position now, how can you then } You 
say truly, you cannot reform them, 
and for this cause you need a Savior. 

jut you can remove them, and turn 
from them, and consecrate your whole 
body and soul to him, and he will reform 
you by aiding all your efforts. He 








will forgive as often as you break 
down if you carry a steadfast purpose 
to conquer self, for the sake of his 
love. He will not fail you, if you are 
sincere in seeking him ; but he will ab. 
hor your offering if you do not mean 
to make clean work with vourself by 
laying open your whole heart and life 
to his influence. 

Many shall seek to enter in, and 
shall not be able; but not because of 
any trouble in the gate, or in the Lord 
that stands at the head of the way, 
but because they try to carry in their 
barrels of spirit, or their selfishness, or 
their vile and evil dispositions and hab- 
its. Such can never enter. No rich 
man can go through that gate carrying 
with him his usury, or his exorbitant 
rents, wrung from sweating and groan- 
ing tenants. No unjust judge c can go 
through with his oppressions. ut 
there never was, and never will be, a 
naked, trembling soul, sincerely sorry 
for sin, and heartily desirous of escap- 
ing from its power, and to be made 
white in the blood of sprinkling, for 
which there is not abundant room. 
And yet " Many shall seek to enter in 
and shall not be able.” Many are the 
secret sins of heart and life whose 
clingings shall prevent the sinner. 

Ships, when the tide rises and sets 
strongly in any direction, sometimes 
turn and seem as if they would go 
out upon it. But they only head that 
way, and move from side to side, sway- 
ing and swinging without moving on 
at all. There seems to be nothing to 
hinder them from sailing and floating 
out tosea ; but there is something. 

Down under the water a great an- 
chor lies buried in the mud. The ship 
cannot escape. The anchor holds her. 
And thus are men holden, by the cords 
of their own sins. They go about 
trying to discover some way to be for- 
given, and yet keep good friends with 
the devils that are in them, And this 
they call “being serious.” It is almost 
all self-will fighting against the Spirit 
of God. Now, let men he honest with 
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themselves, and if they think their 
sins, any or all of them, are better 
than the love of God and the salvation 
of their souls, why stick to them, that 
is all; and give up thinking; but if 
they feel that the redemption of the 
soul is precious, and that it ceaseth 
forever, let them abandon all that 
hinders it, and begin at once to work 
with God for their own salvation. 
What they can do they must do, or be 
lost, and thatis, stop all wrong doing 
that they can stop; and what they 
can’t, Christ will attend to, reforming 
their interior dispositions by the love 
which he will send abroad in their 
souls. Turn ye, turn ye, for why will 
ye die? Now is the accepted time— 
all things are ready. The Lord has 
brought you nigh unto him, and on 
every side of you men are hastening to 
make their peace with God. Beware 
how you let this opportunity pass. 
You may not have another. What 
would you say when some great steamer 
had run aground where there was but 
one tide a year that would float her, if, 
npon the day before that tide came, her 
officers got together for a council, and 
decided that as there was but one tide a 
year, and they didn’t believe in taking 
advantage of extraordinary times, that 
they should make no effort to get the 
ship off. When the tide rose, surging 
and booming about the ship, if they had 
got up steam and set all sail, and 
worked her giant wheels, grating, 
groaning, and reluctant, she might 
have moved and struggled of into deep 
soundings. But they let the flood tide 
pass; and the water sank away from 
the ship’s keel, and she cracked and 
parted asunder. 

Anon the beautiful and mighty ship 
was floating, but it was plank by plank, 
and spar by spar. 

What, I ask, would you think of 
those officers ? 

But what is a ship when compared 
to a human soul ; which, being created, 
is to go step by step with God through- 
out eternity ; forever rising in purity 

Aug. 4, 








and love, or forever sinking into the 
blackness of darkness ? 

When you and I, my hearers, stand 
in the fore front of the judgment 
ranks to hear our doom, when all 
above us and around us is the glory 
and the brightness of the Holy City, 
and all beneath us is the blackness of 
despair, you will not accuse me of ex- 
aggeration in saying to you that there 
are none so unwise, so blind, so misera- 
bly foolish and desperate, as those who, 
for any cause, do not first attend to the 
safety of their own souls. With all 
my power | warn you; with all my 
strength I entreat you; with all my 
skill I will aid you. Oh! seek ye the 
Lord while he may be found. 


— ANA 


THE LESSON OF A MOMENT. 


‘THE heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,” is a trath which the unhappy re- 
peat to themselves, perhaps, too often. 
That the bitterness of other hearts is 
unknown to them, is equally true ; and 
if it were more habitually and dis- 
tinctly present to their minds, would 
often stifle the murmurs of discontent, 
if it did not illumine them with a ray 
of cheerfulness. We magnify our own 
troubles. We extenuate those of our 
friends. We draw comparisons un- 
favorable to ourselves, with. a most 
superficial knowledge of those with 
whom we put ourselves in contrast. 
From a smiling and sunny exterior, we 
infer that all is peace within, forget- 
ting that the same erroneous impress- 
ions might be received in our own case, 
by one who saw only that side of us 
which is turned to the world. Were 
all the houses of our friends unroofed 
by another Asmodeus, we should find 
that none of them was without its 
dark shadow, and we should realize the 
truth of the Italian proverb, which 
says, that there is a skeleton in every 
house. Were there a window in every 
breast, what startling revelations would 
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be made of unknown sorrows and un- 
suspected struggles,—the rust of dis- 
content eating the heart of the prosper- 
ous, and the vulture of care gnawing the 
vitals of the gay,—untold and hopeless 
grief lying with the weight of moun- 
tains upon apparently the lightest 
bosoms, and the settled gloom of des- 
pair resting upon those, whose life 
seemed glowing with the brightest hues 
of morning. How often should we 
find, that the repose which we sup- 
posed to flow from the absence of dis- 
turbing impulses—the glassy calm of 
the waveless lake —was the equilibrium 
of resisting and struggling forces, 
which, without the unslumbering 
presence of the great law of duty, 
would make shipwreck of the life 
which they perplex, but cannot sub- 
due. How often should we learn, that 
he, whose sparkling wit and airy vi- 
vacity had won our admiration, and 
perhaps awakened our envy, had fled 
to society to escape the presence of 
some spectral care, which haunted his 
solitary hours, and that his vivid elo- 
quence and pointed sallies owed their 
birth, in some measure, to the stimu- 
lating and morbid influence of ‘ some 
fatal rememberance,” which kept his 
mind in a state of perpetual efferve- 
scence and unrest. Could we see 
others as they see themselves, what 
lessons of submission might we not 
learn ; and not merely submission, but 
of toleration also. How many wrong 
opinions should we correct, how many 
unjust judgments should we reverse, 
many cruel censures should we recall. 

It was at an early hour in the even- 
ing, in the month of December, 18—, 
that a young man was walking through 
one of the most fashionable streets of 
one of our large cities. The last 
lingering traces of daylight were still 
visible in the heavens. The western 
sky was all a-glow with those blended 
hues, which give to our winter sunsets 
so peculiar and striking a charm. The 
space nearest the horizon was occupied 
by a broad strip of orange, from which 
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the colors gradually and imperceptibly 
softened until they disappeared in the 
sober tints of the zenith, ending in a 
faint and quivering line of the most 
delicate green. The evening star 
sparkled in its station, as if it were con- 
scious of the beauty by which it was 
surrounded, and of which it formed go 
conspicuous a part. The dying wind 
sighed among the naked branches with 
a sound, melancholy or inspiring, ac- 
cording to the mood of mind in him 
who listened to it. The elastic air 
gave quickness to the pulse, and made 
the ‘‘bosom’s lord sit light upon his 
throne.” It was a scene and an hour 
which affect an imaginative mind the 
more from the absence of that verdure 
and bloom, which make the charm of 
summer’s scenery, and which seem like 
a veil which the hand of winter with- 
draws, bringing us face to face with 
the Invisible. The hues which glow 
and burn upon the western sky, appear 
like the glittering portals of another 
world, and the spiritual, low-toned wind 
seems to blow upon us from a realm 
“beyond the flight of time.” 

Our young friend was, from his age, 
character, and position, peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to these influences. He was 
one of that class, which make no in- 
considerable element in the pride and 
glory of New England. Born in an 
humble position, he had achieved, 
mostly by his own efforts and with 
little assistance from others, the best 
education which the institutions of our 
country can afford, and now that he 
stood upon the verge of manhood, he 
felt himself equal in capacities and op- 
portunities to those who had begun life 
under the most favorable auspices. 
His powers and energies were of a 
high order, and his moral nature was 
such as would help him to make the 
most of them. He had won literary 
distinction, confidence, respect, and at- 
tachment, and many were watching his 
progress with assured hope. Surely 
these were happy elements, —but the 
picture was not without its shadows. 
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Like most hard students in our coun- 
try, he had earned his honors with 
some sacrifice of health. He had passed 
triumphantly through many struggles, 
and surmounted many obstacles; but 
the efforts, though successful, had in- 
fused a tinge of gloom into a character 
naturally cheerful as well as resolute, 
as the captive’s fetter, though broken, 
leaves, long after, its mark upon the 
freed limb. His future was bright, but 
indistinct, and the distant future was 
brighter than the near. It seemed to 
him that a long space was yet to be 
passed over, new difficulties yet to be 
overcome, before he could gain a well- 
defined social position, and take the 
part which he felt to be his due in the 
business of life. Though assured that 
all his reasonable wishes would be 
gratified, though confident that the en- 
ergies which had brought hin to where 
he was, would carry him on still 
further, he could not distinctly per- 
ceive the manner in which it was to be 
brought about, nor trace clearly the 
successive steps of the path which was 
to lead him to honor and distinction. 
Reflections like this gave a shade of 
pensiveness to an unusually animated 
brow, and made him walk more slowly 
than was his usual custom. Raising 
his head suddenly as he came opposite 
the lighted windows of a very handsome 
house, his eyes were involuntarily at- 
tracted by a scene, which made him 
pause for a moment to behold it, 
though he felt conscious, that there was 
something of an impropriety in his so 
doing. It was a room beautifully 
furnished, betokening wealth, taste, and 
cultivation in its occupants. Pictures 
hung upon the walls, and books lay up- 
on the table, in such a way that the 
scholar’s eye saw at once that they were 
there for use, and not for show. The 
lamps had not been lighted nor the 
curtains let down, but a blazing wood- 





by two persons, a male and a female, 
in the bloom of youth, and apparently 
man and wife. Their position was 
such that the student could not see the 
faces of either of them. The gentle- 
man was speaking, as it appeared, from 
his attitude, with a good deal of earn- 
estness; but no inference could be 
drawn, from the position of the lady, 
who sat in front of the fire, buried in 
the recesses of a deep arm-chair. The 
imagination, however, could easily 
represent her as listening, with tran- 
quil delight and assured happiness, to 
the voice of her husband-lover. The 
“whole scene realized the young stu- 
dent’s fondest day-dream. Here was 
before him, in open vision and actual 
presence, that which his imagination 
had delighted to trace in the dim, dis- 
tant future. Here was the goal, to- 
wards which he was pressing, the prize 
for which he was contending. ‘“ How 
happy should I be,” said he to himself, 
“could I find myself in that young 
man’s position! He has all that my 
heart covets. Competent fortune, 
books, pictures, doubtless troops of 
friends, literary leisure, the exercise of 
ganerous hospitality, and all the thou- 
sand delights that centre in the word, 
Home. With all these, and, dear 
Mary,” (our student was in _love,) 
“with your sweet face and loving na- 
ture to fill my heart and house with 
sunshine, how happily would my days 
glide by! Would that I could find 
my bark moored in some peaceful ha- 
ven, and no longer buffet the waves, 
and struggle against wind and _ tide. 
He seems to be but little older than I, 


| and how long must I toil to obtain 


that, which, without any merit of his 
own, has fallen into his lap. Indeed, 
[I may never win it; or, if at all, suc- 
cess may be deferred till I am too old, 
or till I have become too subdued to 


| the drudgery of life, to enjoy it. I 
fire threw a ruddy and flickering blaze | 
over the walls and ceiling, and made | 
the room and its contents distinctly | 
visible. The apartment was occupied | 


cannot help breaking a commandment, 
and coveting my neighbors goods, 
though I feel ashamed of myself as I 
confess it.” 
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About two years before the incident, 
which we have just related, took place, 
there were visible in the same street 
along which the student was passing, 
signs of a brilliant and fashionable 
party. A house of the largest size 
was lighted up throughout its whole 
extent, throwing a broad stream of splen- 
dor into the dark air, and forming a 
conspicuous object of attraction to the 
idlers in the street, far and near. 
Throngs of carriages whirled over the 
pavements, and clustered before the 
door, the coachmen letting down the 
steps with a quick, impatient jerk, 
which showed that there was no time 
to be lost. Within, there were all the 
means and appliances which wealth 
can purchase and luxury devise, to 
charm the senses and gratify the love 
of beauty. The costliest hot-house 
flowers were scattered around with a 
profusion which knew no other limit 
than that of good taste. Strains of the 
softest music stole upon the ear, and 
made the hearer almost wish that the 
other objects which distracted his at- 
tention were withdrawn, and that he 
might give himself up, without in- 
terruption, to the delight of list- 
ening. Forms more beautiful than 
flowers, glided through the dance, and 
voices sweeter than music threw their 
witching spells upon the air. This 
fairy scene of enchantment had been 
called into being on the occasion of the 
marriage of an only daughter of a 
wealthy merchant. The ti idegroom 
was one of a class rare in our country, 
the possessor of an ample inherited 
fortune, and on that acount the object 
of peculiar attraction to those schem- 
ing mothers and worldly fathers, with 
whom marriage is merely house-keep- 
ing. He had been well educated, had 
a taste for literature and the arts, 
strong domestic feelings, and had in a 
great measure escaped those perils 
with which the path of a young man 
of fortune is beset, and which so often 
make shipwreck of his happiness and 
respectability. But he was without 
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resolute strength of purpose or decided 
energy of moral principle. Accustom- 
ed to deference and indulgence from 
childhood, and to have everything 
which stood in the way of his wishes 
withdrawn, he had not learned the 
habit of self-command, or the power of 
controlling a naturally impetuous and 
irritable temper. He was a man of 
cultivation and accomplishments, rather 
than high intellectual powers, and 
though of good and generous moral im- 
pulses, he had not that deep-anchored 
religious principle, which nothing can 
subdue or remove. His career and 
destiny would be much influenced by 
circumstances, and especiaily by the 
character of the woman he might 
marry. Returning home from a tour 
in Europe, his admiration had been 
powerfully awakened by the grace and 
beauty of a young lady, who shone 
with conspicuous lustre in the world of 
fortune, and wooing her with impas- 
sioned and characteristic ardor, soon 
succeeded in winning her ; for wealth, 
when combined with an agreeable per- 
son and manners, a cultivated mind, 
and a character unstained by vices or 
grave defects, seldom woes in vain. 
These were the nuptials which gave oc- 
casion to the splendid fete we have just 
spoken of. 

Few persons ever began their mar- 
ried life with a larger proportion, seem- 
ingly, of the elements of happiness. 
But their example proved no exception 
to that general rule, whicl. sternly for- 
bids that sacred relation to be contract- 
ed upon any other than the highest 
moral and intellectual grounds. His 
marriage was one, not of the heart and 
the mind, but of the eye only. He 
knew nothing of the woman whom he 
had promised to love, honor and cher- 
ish, but that she was beautiful in per- 
son, graceful in bearing, well-mannered 
and well dressed. He was not Jong in 
discovering that he had made a fatal 
mistake. Her nature was one of hope- 
less and incurable frivolousness. With- 
out any mind to rouse and quicken his 
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own, without any affections to respond 
to his, She was no more of a solace or 
refreshment to her husband than the 
porcelain image which stood upon his 
mantel-piece. It was out of the ques- 
tion to think of improving, cultivating 
or elevating her, for there was no ma- 
terial to work upon ; there was no soil 
to sow any good seed in; it could no 
more have been done than water could 
have been taken up and moulded by 
the hands into the shape and consis- 
tency of a human figure. He was per- 
petually mortified by her want of 
knowledge, vexed by her want of tact, 
disgusted by her selfishness, and pained 
by her want of dignity of character. 
Her temper was querulous and exact- 
ing ; and an over-indulgent, injudicious 
training, and the atmosphere of adula- 
tion, in which her beauty and her 
father’s wealth, had caused her to be 
encircled, had taught her none of the 
lessons of endurance and self-control. 
Accustomed to the homage and devo- 
ted attentions of crowds of admirers, 
she could not conceal the pique and 
mortification, which her  husband’s 
gradual estrangement produced in her. 
Though her affections were not wound- 
ed, her vanity and self-esteem were. 
She had that petty love of power which 
is so often found in feeble characters, 
and took vengeance upon him for his 
coldness and indifference, by teasing 
his sensitive and fastidious nature, 
thwarting his reasonable wishes, rebel- 
ling against his authority, and kindling 
his jealousy, a passion to which his na- 
ture somewhat inclined him. 

His condition became only the more 
unhappy from the presence of those 
elements in his lot which, to a super- 
ficial observer, made it so enviable. 
The leisure which his fortune allowed 
him, permitted him to brood the more 
uninterruptedly over his disappoint- 
ment, and to torment himself with use- 
less, and worse than useless, regrets 
and self-:eproaches. The daily drudg- 
ery of a profession would have been a 
relief to him, by diverting his thoughts 








from their accustomed channels, and 
would have furnished both food and 
medicine to his diseased mind. As it 
was, he became tyrannized over by one 
wasting thought. In vain did he have 
recourse to his books for entertainment, 
for it seemed to him that, by some 
strange fatality, he was _ perpetually 
stumbling upon something which re- 
minded him of his own trial.  Be- 
sides, reading is a resource in pains of 
the body, but it does not take strong 
hold enough to make us forget those of 
the mind. He wanted the stoical ele- 
ment, which tramples circumstances 
under foot, and forges an armor of 
stern indifference, upon which all the 
‘slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune” fall harmless. Nor had he the 
religious principle, which hopes all 
things, endures all things, and from 
pain and sorrow extracts the elements 
of spiritual growth. His nature had 
neither depth nor strength, but was es- 
sentially superficial and  epicurean. 
He was formed for enjoyment, and not 
for action; for the sunshine and the 
calm, and not for the night and the 
storm. ‘Trial and disappointment did 
not soften or elevate him, but made him 
fretful and irritable. His literary cul- 
tivation had the same characteristics. 
It was various, but not profound. He 
could appreciate the creations of 
genius, but had not the creative energy 
himself. He was fond of reading, 
but had not the resolution to pursue a 
vigorous course of study. He could 
not shut himself up in his library, and 
comfort himself by writing a poem or 
a book. His mind was not its own 
place. 

The restless despair in which he 
finally found himself, he had ap- 
proached by degrees. Between him 
and his wite, the outward proprieties 
and courtesies of life had been hitherto 
maintained. Good taste and good 
breeding had restrained him from any 
other expression of his feelings, than 
could be read in his silence, his altered 
countenance, and his clouded brow. 
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But this was a state of things not 
likely to continue with so irritable a 
temperament as his, and with so much 
recklessness and so little dignity of 
character, as belonged to her. On one 
particular evening, under the pressure 
of some peculiar provocation, the 
long-repressed torrent of feeling 
burst out into language. His smoth- 
ered passions found a vent in those bit- 
ter, burning words, which are never 
forgotten or forgiven, and which at 
once put a gulf of separation between 
them, which neither in time nor eter- 
nity could be closed. He vehemently 
reproached her for her insensibility, 
her unreasonableness, her selfishness, 
her cruel indifference to his tastes, sym- 
pathies and wishes. He poured out, 
in his wrath, all the tempest, which 
had long been gathering in his breast, 
and which now raged with the more 
fury, from its having been so long pent 
up. All that a more prudent nature 
would have left unsaid, that a colder 
one would not have felt, that a higher 
one would have subdued—all the storm 
of contending passions which had deso- 
lated his heart—all his blighted hopes, 
his starving affections, his shattered ex- 
pectations, his vanished dreams—found 
a tongue and an utterance in those hot 
words of invective, reproach and re- 
monstrance, which scalded as they fell. 
And she—the star that had so fallen 
from his heaven, the idol that had been 
cast down from his altar—she, that had 
lacerated the heart that she should have 
filled with a happiness, which the earth 
seemed too narrow to contain—with 
what spirit and in what mood did she 
listen to him’? Not with tears of hope- 
less anguish and convulsive sobs of 
wretchedness, for these would have be- 
tokened a sensibility, of which she had 
not the slightest portion, and would 
have flowed from a heart, broken with 
the stunning consciousness, that she 
was nothing to him who was everything 
to her—nor yet with sparkling rage 
and vehement recrimination, for not 
even the breath of passion could wake 








into life the cold and stagnant surface 
of a soul like hers—but with sullen in- 
difference, with freezing apathy, with 
rigid unconcern, and with that cold 
contemptuous silence, which provokes 
an impatient temper more than the 
angriest rejoinder or the most cutting 
retort. 

And this was the scene, of which 
the student was a momentary witness, 
and these were the persons, upon whom 
his passing glance had fallen, and such 
was the condition of the possessor of 
that wealth, elegance and comfort, 
whose lot he had thought so enviable. 
Despair and indignation were lendin 
their force and expression to that atti- 
tude, and those gestures, which he had 
interpreted to be the signs of fond af- 
fection and overflowing confidence. 
Could he have known all, how would 
he have recoiled with horror at the 
prospect of being placed in the position 
of the unhappy master of that beauti- 
ful mansion ! 


THE PRIMITIVE EARTH. 


BY C. T. BATEMAN, A. M. 








Number Two. 

THE history of nations is written on 
the printed page, or handed down by 
tradition from age to age, but earth’s 
history is written on tablets of stone, 
by the hand of time, and laid away in 
the great subterranean libraries of the 
solid earth. Nature itself has turned 
for man’s inspection many a rock-bound 
page, and lifted from its long resting 
place many a tablet engraved with the 
secrets of olden time. By these stony 
records man can trace earth’s history 
back to the reign of fire. Then fire 
was king, with no aspirant to his 
blazing throne. The earth was then a 
self-luminous body, giving forth light 
and heat, and the moon, perhaps, not 
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the cold, dead orb it now is, but a 
bright and habitable world, cheered 
with the genial warmth of a neighbor- 
ing sun. The moon being compara- 
tively asmall body, passed more rapidly 
from the vaporous ring to a globe of 
fire, from the fire to a solid form, wash- 
ed by nainiature oceans and enveloped 
by an atmosphere, from that earth-like 
condition, to the sealess, airless, life- 
less, rugged ball or rock we now see, 
than the larger and weightier globe we 
inhabit. Yet our earth is hastening on 
its journey to that same cold, lifeless 
state. How long fire reigned on earth 
is not measured by years, but by re- 
sults. Ages on ages he sat on his 
brilliant throne, claiming the earth as 
his own for all coming time, but slowly 
and surely his scepter was slipping 
from his grasp. Contraction went on 
evolving heat, and heat radiated into 
space, until rocky crusts began to en- 
velop earth’s surface. 

Still the process went on. Great 
chemical and mechanical changes grad- 
ually took place. The over-burdened 
atmosphere began to deposit some of 
its heavier constituents. Oceans boil- 
ing and seething on the slowly cooling 
rocks, and bursting lavas, began to con- 
tend with the fire king. His transi- 
tion state was undoubtedly a period of 
great convulsion and turmoil. The 
fierce elemental war went on, until 
finally a new king rose on earth. Water 
ruled over the wide world, and the fire 
king concealed himself far within the 
subterranean regions, where he even 
now makes his power felt on earth. 
Karthquakes, that rend the solid moun- 
tains, and overwhelm populous cities 
ina moment, and terrify whole nations 
with scenes of death and ruin, are but 
his writhings as he struggles to break 
from his rocky prison. At this time 
earth was tenantless. No sound of life 
was heard in the air, no sentient beings 
swam in the briny sea or crawled on 
its beaten sands. The rough, broken 
surface of earth, the ajoic formation, 
began to yield to the pounding of the 





waves and the action of the elements. 
The waters bore away the detritus and 
began to form stratified rock. The 
shrinking of the earth from loss of 
heat caused depressions and upheavals, 
giving to the seas various depths, and 
forming the rudimentary frame-work 
of the future continent. So unheeded 
time rolled on, upheavals, earthquakes, 
oscillations, washings, erasions, chemi- 
cal combinations and depositions went 
on, piling stratum on stratum, tearing 
down and building, sorting, mixing and 
preparing for life. 

The hills and the valleys did not 
suddenly bloom with verdure or teem 
with sentient life, nor the sea swarm 
with living beings. The dawn of life 
was feeble, and its types of the lowest 
cast. ‘The silurian formation contains 
the lowest known fossilliferous rocks, 
and the Potsdam sandstone, of New 
York, the lowest of this series in the 
United States. The vegetable king- 
dom of this primordial period is only 
represented by a few sea weeds. Of 
the four great classes of the animal 
kingdom, three are represented, viz: 
Radiates, Articulates and Mollusks. 
As we pass upward through the several 
subdivisions of the silurian rocks, we 
notice some of the older species drop 
out, and others take their places. 
Through all the vast deposits of this 
series no signs of any terrestrial plant 
or animal has been discovered. The 
seas, however, were full of life, espec- 
ially of Molluscan life. Some silurian 
limestones are composed almost entire- 
ly of the remains of Mollusks, hence 
this is called the age of Mollusks. More 
than a thousand series of animals 
have been found in these rocks. The 
Orthoceras, a Cepalapod with a cham- 
bered shell, resembling a straight horn, 
was a noted denizen of the silurian 
seas, and the undisputed king of all 
marine life, a king of fierce aspect and 
huge size, a veritable sea monster, that 
fed on his weaker associates. Prof. 
Winchell thus describes this animal : 
“Tmagine a hollow cone of limestone 
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of the dimensions of a saw-log, anima- 

ted with a ‘ Kraken Octopod’ ensconced 

in the open end, staring with glassy, 

sinister eyes to the right and left, and 

numerous slimy, muscular, insinuating 

arms, feeling in every direction for 

their prey. Is not this an enemy from 

which the lesser tenants of the deep 

would flee without pausing to raise the 

question of supremacy? These mon- 
sters maintained the ascendancy till 

the introduction of fishes, toward the 

close of the upper silurian, or later.” 

This age was remarkable also for the 
large number of Trilobites, the princi- 
pal representative of the Articulates. 

These curious creatures received the 
name Trilobites from their peculiar 
trilobed bodies. They had the power 
of rolling themselves into a ball, and 
are often found fossilized in this shape. 
They are found of various sizes, from 
one or two inches to twenty inches in 
length, and a foot broad. In some 
specimens the eyes have been well pre- 
served, and show that light was not 
wanting in that far distant age. They 
had a very wide geographical distribu- 
tion, the same species in some cases 
being found in North America, Europe 
and ‘Australia. There is now no living 
representative of this family. The 
silurian is found in every country of 
the globe, and is composed of many 
kinds of rocks ; sandstone, slate, con- 
glomerate and limestone form the 
larger part. The aggregate thickness 
of these rocks has been estimated at 
30,000 feet. At this time it is more 
than probable there were no very large 
bodies of land, and the whole earth 
had a warm and moist climate. The 
silurian closed a long and important 
period in geological history. The earth 
had taken another long step in her 
progressive course ; had passed from 
death to life, and begun to rejoice in 
the unfolding of her Creator’s great 
plans. 

————— MOGI PI PIII re — — 


Gop’s glory is his goodness. This, by 
his own showing. 





THE LAST OF THE PROPHETS. 


BY F. L. A. 





NEARLY 1,240 years ago, in the Ara- 
bian city of Medina, died a man, who 
has since been revered as the last and 
greatest of the prophets. Mahomet 
spent his boyhood in the priestly house 
of his uncle, Abu Yaleb, who had 
charge of the Caaba, a temple in the 
city of Mecca, to which the people re- 
sorted in pilgrimage from distant parts. 
Thus reared, his mind early received a 
religious bias, but he seems to have re- 
ceived no more education than Arab 
children in general, and, it is said, could 
not read nor write. The early part of 
his life was spent in the caravan of the 
Arabian merchants, from the time he 
was old enough to be of any service, 
and being possessed of intellectual qual- 
ities of an extraordinary kind, he made 
up for the want of an early education, 
during his travels and extensive inter- 
course with various tribes of the desert 
and inhabitants of other countries. 

The superstitious fancies engendered 
in the minds of the Arabs, by the vast 
solitudes of the desert, made a deep 
impression on his mind, and as the cer- 
emonies of the Caaba fostered religious 

sentiments, so did the fairy. tales of the 
desert cultivate and develop the ten- 
dency to meditation and solitude, with 
which nature had largely endowed 
him. 

At the age of twenty-five he married 
the widow of a wealthy merchant, and, 
though he engaged still in commerce 
for several years, his opulence enabled 
him to live without labor, and to in- 
dulge his taste for solitude and religious 
speculations. During his travels he 
had often come in contact with tribes 
of Jews, and Christians who, originally 
fugitives from persecution, had now 
established their home in the desert. 
His wife’s cousin, Wareka, first a Jew, 
then a Christian, and something of an 
astrologer, the first on record to have 
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translated parts of the Old and New 
Testaments into Arabic, seems to have 
had much influence with Mahomet ; 
through such association he had come 
to have a doctrine much purer than 
that possessed by his idolatrous coun- 
trymen. He abhorred the worship of 
idols, in which the Caaba abounded, 
there being three hundred and sixty at 
this temple, one for every day of the 
Arab year. His conviction of the 
wickedness of his people grew upon 
him, and he came to believe that, as 
Abraham, Moses and Jesus Christ had 
been sent to reform the world and re- 
store it to the pure religion in times 
past, so did the corruption of the pres- 
ent demand, and so would Allah send 
again & prophet to renovate the world. 

His habits of reverie and meditation 
increased so as almost wholly to ab- 
stract his mind from business. Gradu- 
ally withdrawing from society he spent 
whole days and nights in a cavern 


some three leagues from the city. In 


this retreat he spent the holy month 
of the Arabians, and this practice did 
not fail to produce its effect upon his 
mind and body. He became subject to 
dreams and trances. He received one 
night, as he aflirms, a visit from the 
angel Gabriel, who displayed a silken 
cloth on which was written a portion of 
the koran and who announced to him 
his mission as a prophet. This his 
wife at once firmly believes, and the 
astrologer confirms. Mahomet was 
now forty years old at the beginning of 
his mission. For a considerable time 
he only announced it to his family, but 
when he made it public he received 
ridicule and persecution. His con- 
victions, however, were strong, and 
amid derision, contempt, and persecu- 
tion often in danger of his life, he con- 
tinued to preach, and gradually gained a 
little band of despised and derided fol- 
lowers. He disclaimed all miracles ex- 
cept the koran, which considering his 
own want of education he declared to be 
the greatest of all miracles. His perse- 
cutors grew more and more vehement, 


till at last he barely saved his life by a 
Aug 5, © 








timely flight to Medina. Here he was 
cordially received by a few converts and 
made a triumphal entry into the city. 
His followers here rapidly increased till 
he found himself in command of a con- 
siderable force, and had control of the 
city. Up to this time his doctrine had 
been one of peace, his precepts very 
much resembled those of the New Testa- 
ment from which he took much of his 
teaching. He is now a commander and 
feelings of revenge toward those enemies 
who persecuted him, mingled with a grow- 
ing ambition as his field of conquest opens 
up to him, alloy and destroy the purity of 
his teachings. 

Thirteen years of christian endurance 
had brought only continued disgrace and 
insult and poverty. He might have ex- 
claimed, ‘‘A prophet is not without 
honor save among his own kindred.” It 
does not appear strange that he should 
believe the power thus put into his hands 
was one of the means by which Allah 
was to crown his prophet with success. 

‘Different prophets,” he exclaimed, 
‘thave been sent by God to illustrate the 
different attributes: Moses his clemency, 
Solomon his wisdom and majesty, Jesus 
Christ his righteousness, omniscience and 
power. None of these attributes, how- 
ever, have been suflicient to inforce con- 
viction, I, therefore, the last of the 
prophets, am sent with the sword!” 
After this annunciation, which, however 
natural to a human being in his position, 
nevertheless completely contradicted all 
his previous teaching, we do not care to 
follow him further, because the leading 
motive which controls the enthusiastic 
king changed from the desire to convict 
the world of sin, to the desire to compel 
the world by force of arms to accept his 
doctrine, has so completely changed the 
man that we can no longer contemplate 
him as the enthusiastic reformer we in- 
troduced, but merely as an Arabian con- 
queror, who having united the tribes of 
the desert into one vast army, has erected 
a political power that will carry terror 
into the heart of Europe. 

In the early part of his career he may 
have been a deceived and sincere euthu- 
siast. In the latter part interested and 
selfish motives can not be denied, though 
it does not seem that he was that de- 
signing and wicked imposter that many 
suppose him to be. 

F. L. A. 
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THE PARTING OF SUMMER, 


BY FELICIA HEMANS. 
THovu’rt bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad Summer, fare thee well! 
Thouw’rt singing thy last melodies 

In every wood and dell. 


sut ere the golden sunset 
Of thy latest lingering day, 
Oh! tell me, o’er this chequer’d earth, 
How hast thou pass’d away? 


Brightly, sweet Summer! brightly 
Thine hours have floated by, 
To the joyous bird of the woodland 
boughs, 
The rangers of the sky. 


And brightly in the forests, 
To the wild deer wandering free; 

And brightly ‘midst the garden flowers, 
To the happy murmuring bee: 


But how tohuman bosoms, 
With all their hopes and fears, 
And thoughts that make them eagle- 
wings, 
To pierce the unborn years! 


Sweet Summer! to the captive 
Thou hast flown in burning dreams 
Of the woods, with all their whispering 
leaves, 
And the blue rejoicing streams!— 


To the wasted and the weary 
On the bed of sickness bound, 
In the swift delirious fantasies, 
That changed with every sound ;— 


To the sailor on the billows, 
In longings wild, and vain, 

For the gushing founts and breezy hills, 
And the homes of earth again! 


And unto me, glad Summer! 
How hast thou flown to me? 

My chainless footstep naught has kept 
From my haunts of song and glee. 


Thou has flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead— 

In shadows, from a troubled heart, 
O’er thy sunny pathway shed: 








In brief and sudden strivings, 
To fling a weight aside— 

"Midst these thy melodies have ceased, 
And all thy roses died. 


But oh: thou gentle Summer! 
If I greet thy flowers once more, 
Bring me again the buoyancy 
Wherewith my soul should soar! 


Give me to hail thy sunshine, 
With song and spirit free; 

Or in a purer air than this, 
May that next meeting be! 


A$ 


Incidents in the Life of Isaae T. Hop- 
per. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


JOHN McGRIER 

Was an Irish orphan, whose parents 
died of yellow fever, when he was very 
young. He obtained a very scanty living 
by doing errands for cartmen. When he 
was about fourteen years old, there was a 
long period during which he could ob- 
tain scarcely any employment. Being 
without friends, and in a state of extreme 
destitution, he was tempted to enter 
a shop and steal two dollars from the 
drawer. He was pursued and taken. 
Isaac T. Hopper who was one of the in- 
spectors of the prison at that time, saw a 
crowd gathered, and went to inquire the 
cause. The poor boy’s history was soon 
told. Friend Hopper liked the expres- 
sion of his countenance, and pitied his 
forlorn condition. When he was brought 
up for trial, he accompanied him, and 
pleaded with the judge in his favor. He 
urged that the poor child’s education had 
been entirely neglected, and consequent- 
ly he was more to be pitied than blamed. 
If sent to prison, he would in all probabil- 
ity become hardened, if not utterly 
ruined. He said if the judge would al- 
low him to take [charge of the lad, he 
would promise to place him in good hands, 
where he would be out of the way of 
temptation. The judge granted his re- 
quest, and John was placed in prison 
merely for a few days, till Friend Hop- 
per could provide for him. He proposed 
to his father to have the boy bound to 
him. The old gentleman hesitated at 
first, on account of his neglected educa- 
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tion and wild way of living; but pity for 
the orphan overcame his scruples, and he 
agreed to take him. John lived with 
him till he was twenty-one years of age, 
and was remarkably faithful and indus- 
trious. But about two years after, a 
neighbor come one night to arrest him 
for stealing a horse. Old Mr. Hopper 
assured him it was not possible that 
John had done such a thing; that during 
all the time he had lived in his family he 
had proved himself entirely honest and 
trustworthy. The neighbor replied that 
his horse had been taken to Philadelphia 
and sold; and the ferryman from Wood- 
bury was ready to swear that the animal 
was brought over by Hopper’s John, as 
he was generally called. John was in 
bed, but was called up to answer the ac- 
cusation. He did not attempt to deny 
it, but gave up the money at once, and 
kept repeating that he did not know what 
made him do it. He was dreadfully 
ashamed and distressed. He begged that 
Friend Isaac would not come and see 
him in prison, for he could not look him 
in the face. His anguish of mind was so 
great, that when the trial came on, he 
was emaciated almost to a skeleton. Old 
Mr. Hopper went into court and stated 
the adverse circumstances of his early 
life, and his exemplary conduct during 
nine years that he had lived in his fam- 
ily He begged that he might be fined 
instead of imprisoned, and offered to pay 
the fine himself. The proposition was 
accepted, and the kind old man took the 
culprit home. 

This lenient treatment completely sub- 
dued the last vestige of the evil habits 
acyuired in childhood. He was humble 
and grateful in the extreme, and always 
steady and industrious. He acted 
with great propriety ever afterward, and 
established such a character for honesty, 
that the neighbors far and wide trusted 
him to carry their produce to market, re- 
ceiving a small commission for his 
trouble. Eventually, he came to own a 
small house and farm, where he lived in 
much comfort and respectability. He 
always looked up to Isaac as the friend 
who had early raised him from a down- 
ward and slippery path; and he was never 
Weary of manifesting gratitude in every 
little attention he could devise. 

Some one having told Friend Hopper 
of an apprentice who was cruelly treated, 
he caused investigation to be made, and 
took the lad under his own protection. 








As he was much bent on going to sea, he 
was placed in a respectable boarding- 
house for sailors, till a fitting opportu- 
nity could be found to gratify his inclina- 
tion. One day a man in the employ of 
this boarding-house brought a bill to be 
paid for the lad. He was very ragged, 
but his manners were those of a gentle- 
man, and his conversation showed that 
he had been well educated. His appear- 
ance excited interest in Friend Hopper’s 
mind, and he inquired into his history. 
He said his name was Levi Butler; that 
he was of German extraction, and had 
been a wealthy merchant in Baltimore, 
of the firm of Butler and Magruder. 
He married a widow, who had consider- 
able property, and several children. Af- 
ter her death, he failed in business, and 
gave up all his own property, but took 
the precaution to secure all her property 
to her children. His creditors were an- 
gry, and tried various ways to com- 
pel him to pay them with his wife’s mo- 
ney. He was imprisoned a long time. 
He petitioned the Legislature for release, 
and the committee before whom the case 
was brought made a report in his favor, 
highly applauding his integrity in not in- 
volving his own affairs with the property 
belonging to his wife’s children, who had 
been entrusted to his care. Poverty and 
persecution had broken down his spirits, 
and when he was discharged from prison 
he left Baltimore and tried to obtain a 
situation as clerk in Philadelphia. He 
did not succeed in proeuring employ- 
ment. His clothes became thread-bare, 
and he had no money to purchase a new 
suit. In this situation, some people 
to whom he applied for employment 
treated him as if he were an imposter. 
In a state of despair he went one day to 
drown himself. But when he put some 
heavy stones in his pocket to make him 
sink rapidly, he seem to hear a voice 
calling to him to forbear; and looking up, 
he saw a man watching him. He hurried 
away to avoid questions, and passing by 
a sailor’s boarding-house, he went in and 
offered to wait upon the boarders for his 
food. They took him upon those terms; 
and the gentleman who had been accus- 
tomed to ride in his own carriage, and be 
waited upon by servants, now roasted 
oysters and went of errands for common 
seamen. He was in this forlorn situa- 
tion, when accident introduced him to 
Friend Hopper’s notice. He immediate- 
ly furnished him with a suit of warm 
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clothes; for the weather was cold, and his 
garments thin. He employed him to 
post up his account books, and finding 
that he did it in a very perfect manner, 
he induced several of his friends to em- 
ploy him in a similar way. 

A brighter day was dawning for the 
unfortunate man, and perhaps he might 
have attained to comfortable indepen- 
dence, if his health had not failed. But 
he had taken severe colds by thin cloth- 
ing and exposure to inclement weather. 
A rapid consumption came on, and he 
was soon entirely unable to work. Un- 
der these circumstances, the best Friend 
Hopper could do for him was to secure 
peculiar privileges at the alms-house, 
and surround him with all the little com- 
forts that help to alleviate illness. He 
visited him very often, until the day of 
his death, and his sympathy and kind at- 
tentions were always received with heart- 
felt gratitude. 


WANE BA 


THE FOUNDER OF BUDDHISM. 


BY E. W. WHIPPLE. 








Seven centuries before the Christian 
era, a prince of one of the royal families 
of India, having exhausted, in his 29th 
year, all the pleasures of the world, and 
having in him one of the deepest, most 
comprehensive, and most creative of hu- 
man intellects, suddenly abandoned in 
disgust his palace, his family, his treas- 
ures, and his state; took the name of 
Gotama, which means, ‘‘he who kills the 
senses;” became a religious mendicant; 
walked about in a shroud taken from the 
dead body of a female slave; taught, 
preached, and gathered about him a body 
of enthusiastic diciples, bound together 
by the most efficient of all ecclesiastical 
organizations; dictated or inspired works 
which, as now published by the Chinese 
government in four languages, occupy 
eight hundred volumes: and died at the 
age of eighty, the founder of the Buddhist 
religion. Compared with this man, Ma- 
homet was an ignorant and ferocious bar- 
barian; and the proudest names in West- 
ern philosophy lose a little of their luster 
when placed by the side of this thinker, 
who grappled with the greatest problems 
of existence, with the mightest force of 
conception and reasoning. 





As a philosopher, he anticipated both 
the idealism of Berkley and the positivism 
of Comte; as a political thinker, he antic- 
ipated the noblest truths of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, and twenty-five 
hundred years ago taught, against the 
caste system of India, the doctrine of the 
equality of men; and, in the region of 
influence, higher than that in which eith- 
er philosophy or statesmanship works, he 
founded a religion which is now professed 
by two-fifths of the human race, and which 
thus exceeds, in the number of votaries, 
that of any other religion in the world. 
Buddhism has been corrupted by a fantas.- 
tic mythology, but its essential principle, 
derived from its founder’s disgust of ex- 
istence, is that life is not worth living, 
and that the extinction of life is the high- 
est reward of virtue. ‘To pass in the 
next world through various penal or puri- 
fying transmigrations, until you reach the 
bliss of Nirwana, or mere nothingness 
and nonentity, that is the Buddhist re- 
ligion. We said that it was professed by 
two-fifths of the human race, but its fun- 
damental principle, that life is not worth 
living, is believed, if not professed, by a 
large majority of mankind. 

Not to speak of the hundreds of wail- 
ing books which misanthropic genius has 
contributed to all modern literatures, 
not to remind the reader that the Bud- 
dhist Byron is the most popular British 
poet of the century, that person must 
have been singularly blessed with cheer- 
ful companions who had not met follow- 
ers of Gotama among the nominal be- 
lievers of Christ. The infection of the 
doctrine as an interpretation of human 
experience is so great that comparatively 
few have altogether escaped its influence. 
In basing his religion on this disease of 
human nature, Gotama showed pro- 
founder sagacity than that evinced by 
any other founder of a false religion; 
and in the East this disease presented its 
most despairing phase, for there weariness 
of life was associated both with the satie- 
ty of the rich and wretchedness of the 
poor. 

But whence comes this disgust of life! 
We answer from the comparative absence 
of life. No man feels it who feels the 
abounding reality of spiritual existence 
glowing within him; for rightly sings the 
poet: 


‘‘Whatever crazy sorrow saith: 
No life that breathes with human breath 
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— 


Has ever truly longed for death. 

‘Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want!” 


wi 


Monthly Record of Current Events, 





Our Government just now is invol- 
ved in the novel complication of a war 
with the Coreans, a numerous and pow- 
erful nation on the east coast of Asia, 
and north of China. Rumors of the 
trouble reached the newspapers, from 
private and unofficial sources, some- 
time before the Government received 
any authoritative intimation of the 
matter, but mail despatches, lately re- 
ceived from Admiral Rodgers, com- 
manding the American fleet in those 
waters, has given full details: An 
American vessel had been shipwrecked 
off the Corean coast, and the survivors 
making their way to the shore, were 
some murdered, and others subjected 


to the most inhuman treatment. The 
matter coming to the knowledge 


of our Government, measures were at 
once taken to inquire into it, and se- 
cure, if not indemnity for what had 
been done, at least security for the fu- 
ture. Our Chinese Minister went to 
Corea, to ask an explanation of the 
matter from the Corean authorities. 
He was insulted, and our ships fired 
upon. There was noalternative but to 
avenge the wrong done to our citizens, 
and the insult put upon our flag ; and 
Admiral Rodgers, with his gunboats, 
in a short time dismantled and cap- 
tured a Corean fort, killing, some re- 
ports say, two thousand Corean sol- 
diers. The second day of the fighting 
the Americans routed the Coreans and 
captured five forts, with many prison- 
ers. The fleet returned to the Boize 
anchorage two days later. Admiral 
todgers then sent to the Coreans to 
know what he should do with the pris- 
oners. Their reply was, ‘Do what 
you like.” Two days later he set them 


~/ 





at liberty, and sent two messengers 
ashore, but the local authority refused 
to receive them, saying it was no use 
to attempt to communicate further with 
the court. Mr. Low, the American 
Minister, then sent a formal protest, 
that his mission was peaceful, and that 
the American attack was not for a re- 
fusal to negotiate, but because the Co- 
reans had treacherously fired on the 
boats. Part of the fleet will return to 
Che Foo, where one thousand rations 
have been sent. Two vessels were sent 
to Shanghai. The Coreans fought like 
men. Their weapons are wretched old 
firelocks, and their cutlasses made of 
soft iron, which bent like old hoops. 
They were dressed in armor of nine 
thicknesses, cotton padded, so that only 
rifle balls could penetrate them, swords 
producing no effect upon them. Docu- 
ments captured show that the Corean 
government had planned the surprise 
of the American fleet, and were aston- 
ished at the failure of the forts to an- 
nihilate the vessels at the first fire. 
The expedition has accomplished no 
change in the relations of the two 
countries, and Minister Low and Ad- 
miral Rodgers will await instructions 
from Washington before proceeding to 
further hostilities. Twelve native 
Christians came alongside the Admiral’s 
flag-ship in a junk, and begged to be 
taken to Shanghai; the request was 
granted. Two Englishmen and one 
German, engaged in saving materials 
from the wreck of the German schooner 
Chusan, on Sir James Hall’s Island, 
have been captured by the Coreans, 
bound hand and foot, slung on bam- 
boos, and packed off to the interior of 
Corea. The British fleet has sailed 
from Japan to inquire into the matter. 
The English colonial press in China, 
denounce the return of the American 
fleet to Che Foo as having all the 
moral effect of a defeat. There the 
matter now rests, and the question 
is, Whether the United States ought to 
go ahead slaughtering Coreans, until 
some security is given that in the fu- 
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ture American citizens will be treated 
with respect, or whether it is best to 
let the matter go just as it is, with the 
understanding that any wrong or injus- 
tice done an American citizen, by the 
Coreans hereafter, will be followed by 
swift and severe punishment. The lat- 
ter law seems to be the only sensible 
one ; it is pretty certain that no mat- 
ter how many Coreans we might kill 
in a war, those remaining would still 
cause trouble. Then a war of the pro- 
portions such a one would necessarily 
have, being so far from our shores, 
would involve great expense, and that 


just now is the best kind of an argu- 


ment for our not undertaking any such 
a work. There is absolutely nothing 
to be gained, even by our extermina- 
ting the Coreans, and we should lose 
very much in the operation. Our Gov- 
ernment ought to give the fullest pro- 
tection to every citizen, and prompt 
vengeance should follow every such 
wrong so long as the wronging party 
refuses to abstain from doing such acts. 
The poor sailors who were murdered 
by the Coreans have been fully re- 
venged, let that satisfy us. 

A convention was recently held at 
Heidelberg, Germany, to take measures 
for the foundation of the ‘ Church 
German.” Forty delegates were pre- 
sent, coming from various parts of 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 
A committee was appointed to draw 
up a Constitution for the new Church. 
[ts main points will be the principles 
of the Council of Constance of 1414, 
subordination of the Pope to the Coun- 
cil, separation of Church and State, 
participation of laymen in the man- 
agement of the Church, free election 
of bishops, communal election of pas- 
tors, and modification of the confes- 
sional. The delegates are divided in 
opinion as to whether the new Church 
should acknowledge the primacy of the 
Pope. The committee were instructed 
to submit their report for ratification 
at a meeting to be held at Munich, in 
September. 











The celebration of the centennary of 
the birth of Sir Walter Scott, took 
place at Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 
August 9th. The actual anniversary 
of his birth was the 15th inst., but cir- 
cumstances hastened the exercises. The 
day was observed as a general holiday, 
and it was estimated that 500,000 
strangers were in town. The celebra- 
tion consisted of a public procession 
and a banquet at the Corn Exchange. 
At the banquet, the Earl of Dalkeith, 
who is the eldest son of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the head of the Scotch fam- 
ily, presided at the principal table. 
The toasts were responded to by emi- 
nent personages. Similar celebrations 
were held at Glasgow and Aberdeen. 
The Earl of Dalkeith forwarded a mes- 
sage to President Grant, and a reply 
was sent for the American people. 
The centennary was celebrated in Lon- 
don, August 15th, by a banquet. Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon occupied the chair as 
President, with the Duke of Manches- 
ter, Lord Lytton and Dr. Ramsay, as 
Vice Presidents. Some four hundred 
persons—all, or nearly all, distinguish- 
ed in the world of letters—were pre- 
sent. The day was also celebrated at 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. ‘The 
Scotch residents of New York also cel- 
ebrated the centennial of the birth of 
Sir Walter Scott. The chief feature 
of the occasion was the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Scott monument, at 
Central Park. The Caledonian Clubs 
of New York and vicinity, and Co. G 
of the Seventy-ninth Highland Regi- 
ment, in full costume, participated in 
the ceremonies. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Richard Irvin and William 
Wood. Minor celebrations occurred 
also throughout England and the Uni- 
ted States. The unanimity with which 
the centennary was observed wherever 
the English language is spoken, was a 
grand though fitting tribute to the mem- 
ory of a man whose personal life was 
as unblemished as his literary produc- 
tions were high-toned, elevating and 
instructive. 
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August 14th, another holocaust of 
miners occured at the Eagle Shaft, 
Pittston, Pa., by the explosion of fire- 
damp. Eighteen men were at work in 
the chamber in which the explosion oc- 
cured. In going to and from their 
work the miners used an air shaft, 
which they ascended and decenced by 
means of a ladder, the main opening 
not being provided with a safety car 
and therefore considered unsafe. It is 
supposed that the explosion blew away 
the props, and a consequent fall of the 
roof followed, completely blocking up 
the passages, and cutting off the means 
of exit, should the men have escaped 
death from the explosion, which is not 
probable. Every thing that was possible 
was done to extricate the imprisoned mi- 
ners. Outside, the scene was heart- 
rending in the extreme. Thousands of 
sympathizing citizens, miners and oth- 
ers were present. Women and child- 
ren were weeping, wringing their 
hands, and mourning aloud for the 
loved and the lost, and waiting, in anx- 
ious, hopeless expectation, for each new 
report from the poisonous pit. This 
mine had been nearly exhausted, and 

yas known to be filled with the black- 
damp. Yet it has been constantly 
worked since the conclusion of the 
strike, although not to its full capacity. 

The report of the working of the 
postal telegraph system in Great 
Britain shows that the gross earning 
for the year were $3,992,900, nearly ten 
per cent of the purchase price—$37,- 
000,000. The working expenses were 
$2,350,000, leaving a net profit to the 
government of $189,450. The Post- 
master-General has announced in Par- 
liament that the toll will be reduced to 
12 cents for ten words, on the comple- 
tion of the new General Office. 

In the House of Lords, August 
llth, Lord Redesdale questioned the 
right of the United States to maintain 
its demand of indemnity for the dama- 
ges caused by the Alabama, now that 
the American Government had granted 
amnesty to the late rebels, and the 














reconciliation with the south was com- 
piete. 

A National Labor Congress closed 
its session at St. Louis, August 10th. 
The address of President Richard F. 
Trevellick says that three State organi- 
zations have been formed since the Con- 
gress of last year, and one hundred 
charters issued ; ten charters have been 
issued to places where no State organ- 
izations existed. A resolution was 
passed, which recognizes the right of 
women everywhere to learn and en- 
gage in any profession, trade or occu- 
pation which they may desire, and to 
receive for any certain amount of work 
the same pay as men. The convention 
has made a declaration of principles 
upon which the National Labor party 
will go before the country next year. 
The platform proposes the withdrawal 
of the circulating notes of the Na- 
tional and State banks, and the issue 
of a government currency, which shall 
be a legal tender for all notes ; to pay 
the national debt strictly in accordance 
with the stipulations under which it 
was contracted ; to preserve the public 
domain to actual settlers; to levy a 
tariff for revenue only ; to restrain or 
abolish corporate monopolies, and in- 
terdict class legislation ; to adopt an 
Indian policy founded on national jus- 
tice ; to hold legislators to a more strict 
accountability ; to prohibit the impor- 
tation of coolies ; to encourage co-ope- 
‘ative efforts ; to grant general amnes- 
ty ; to create a Board of Management 
of the Currency and Revenue, to con- 
duct the fiscal affairs of the govern- 
ment ; all of which, if honestly pro- 
posed and faithfully carried out, would 
operate to our individual and national 
welbeing. 

Instances of unusual longevity are 
becoming more and more rare. The 
following is one of the most remark- 
able we have lately met. A lady who 
had attained the age of 112, died in 
Hillsborough, N. C., recently. A lo- 
cal paper says: ‘This good old lady 
attended the organization of Orange 
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Presbytery, at Hawfield church, Sep- 
tember, 1770, and was very anxious to 
attend its centennial meeting in 1870, 
but the gay girl of 1770 found herself 
bowed down with age in 1870, and was 
unable to attend the meeting.” 

Barring the political significance, 1t 
is pleasant to know that the Emperors 
of Germany and Austria have been 
pleasantly hobnobbing together. The 
Austrians betray much more common 
sense than the French under reverses. 
Having been soundly threshed in 1866, 
they at once proceeded to make the 
best of the situation, instead of giving 
way to pinings and regret over what 
might have been, and wasting their 
breath in vain threats and adjurations 
of future revenge. Now they perceive 
that it is the part of good policy to be 
on pleasant, amicable terms with their 
powerful neighbor, and they act ac- 
accordingly. When reason assumes 
full sway in France we shall expect to 
see amicable relations with Germany 
restored, though the recovery of Al- 
sace and Lorraine will of course be one 
of the aims ever kept before the na- 
tion. The talk of purchasing no Ger- 
man fabrics and erecting a Chinese 
wall between the two countries after 
the withdrawal of the German troops, 
springs merely from the bitterness of 
the hour. 

Mrs. Vallandigham, widow of Cle- 
ment L. Vallandigham, who met with 
a tragic death a month or two since, 
died August 12th, at Cumberland, Md. 
Since the death of her husband her 
health has been in a very precarious 
condition, and her reason, if not her 
life, was despaired of. 
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Every January and July number 
begins a new volume. We have no 
one begin except with the volume, and 
can always furnish back numbers. As 
we have always given ample notice to 
persons at the close of their subscrip- 











tion, if they do not order it discontin- 
ued at the proper time we shall expect, 
as a matter of honor, they will cop. 
tinue through the volume. While the 
large number of our subscribers —_ 
us in the most honorable manner, 
few have treated us in the fides 
manner. Instead of ordering it dis. 
continued at the proper time, they re- 
ceive from one to twelve numbers and 
then coolly ask us to stop, without of. 
fering us a cent for what they have re. 
ceived. Such persons will learn from 
the following Supreme Court decision, 
that it is not a very safe thing to take 
such a course : 


DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper reg- 
ularly from the post-oftice—whether di- 
rected to his name or another’s, or 
whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper dis- 
continued, he must pay all arrearages, or 
the publisher may contmue to send it 
until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that re- 
fusing to take newspapers and periodicals 
from the post-office, or removing and 
leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 
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We did intend to issue this number 
about five days earlier than the former 
number, but it will be some five days 
later. About ten days since we had a 
very severe attack of the ague, and the 
most of the time we have had such 
pain as we never experienced before. 
We hope that we are getting better. 





THOsE who owe us will please send 
the ammount by mail. 





